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A SONG FOR WAR. 


BY D. M‘K. RIDDELL. 
Harx! there is a sound of war 
Issuing from courts afar ; 
Rousing Britain from her slumber 
Again her fleet and force to number ; 
Rousing British hearts once more 
To do what Britain did of yore— 
Protect the weak, restrain the strong, 
And watch and guaid the courtly throng ! 


Hark ! there is a sound of war! 

Come ye, younger sons that are, 

Leave your brothers’ birthright free, 

Nor longer poor retainers be, 

But mount the war-horse tried and true, 
Glory calls for such as you— 

Up! who slights our name and Queen 
Must feel we're what we still have been! 


The Russian whets his bloody knife, 
The Turk is ready for the strife, 

The Mameluke is up in arms, 

The wily French foment alarms, 

The Chinese, and the Indian too, 

Have blown the trumpet—Britons true, 
Up! and teach the hostile bands 

That might and power are in thy hands! 


With fleets upon the ocean’s breast, 
The soul of Nelson may not rest ; 

And armies in the tented plain, 

Make Wellington a youth again ! 

Yes! statesmen may in conclave cluster, 
And noisy news-men loudlv bluster, 

But Britain stands, as stil] she stood, 
Proud Empress both of field and flood ! 





HYMN—THE POOR MAN’S DAY. 
BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
Sabbath holy ! 
To the lowly 
Still art thou a welcome day. 
When thou comest, earth and ocean, 
Shade and brightness, rest and motion, 
Help the poor man’s heart to pray. 


Sun-waked forest, 

Bird that soarest 
O’er the mute empurpled moor, 
Throstle’s song that stream-like flowest, 
Wind that over dew-drop goest, 
Welcome now the wo-worn poor. 


Little river, 

Young for ever ! 
Cloud, gold-bright with thankful glee, 
Happy woodbine, gladly weeping, 
Gnat, within the wild-rose keeping, 
O that they were blessed as ye! 


Sabbath holy ! 

For the lowly 
Paint with flowers thy glittering sod ; 
For affliction’s sons and daughters 
Bid thy mountains, woods, and waters, 
Pray to God, the poor man’s God! 


From the fever 

Idle never, 
Where on Hope, Want bars the door, 
From the gloom of airless valleys, 
Lead thou to green hills and valleys 
Plundered England’s trampled poor. 


Pale young mother, 

Gasping brother, 
Sister toiling in despair, 
Grief-bowed sire, that life-long diest, 
White-lipped child that sleeping sighest, 
Come and drink the light and air ! 


Sabbath’s Father ! 

Would’st thou rather 
Some should curse than all be blessed 
If thou hate not fruit and blossom, 
To the Oppressor’s godless bosom 
Bring the poor man’s day of rest. 


With its healin 
With his feeling, 
With his humble trustful bliss ; 
With the poor man’s honest kindness, 
Bless the rich man’s heart of blindness— 
Teach him what religion is! 


There is much of sectarianism in this poet of the poor—indeed he is thorough- 
ly a sectarian , but in his prejudices for the poor we see but misplaced noble- 
ness—such springs from pity, from that indignation which is the child of pity, 
and from the manly independence which spurns externals. ; 


g) 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE SKIPPER. 

“My yarn is spinning out to a far greater length than I intended, so I'll try 
and shorten ita bit. The next day I went aboard the Semiramis, where, when 
I appeared on the quarter deck, I found myself an object of some interest. The 
report that I was the man about to command the ‘ Brian’—that was the 
real name of the old craft—had caused some curiosity among the officers, 
and they all spoke to me with great courtesy. After waiting a short time, I was 
ordered to go below, where the Admiral, his Flag-captain Dawkins, and the oth- 
ers were seated. They repeated at greater length the conversation of the night 
before, and finally decided that I was to sail in three weeks; for, although the 
old schooner was sadly damaged, they had lost no time, but had heralready high 
in dock, with two hundred ship carpenters at work upon her. ; 

“I do not shorten sail here to tell you what reports were circulated about 
Cove, as to my extraordinary change in circumstances, nor how I bore my 


altered fortunes. It is enough, that I say, that in less than three weeks, I weigh- 


ed anchor, and stood out to sea one beautiful morning in autumn, and set out up- 
on my expedition. é 
“T have already told you something of the craft. Let me complete the pic- 
| ture by informing yuu, that, before twenty-four hours passed over, I discovered 
| that so ungainly, so awkward, so unmanageable a vessel never was put to sea: 
| in light winds she scarcely stirred, or moved as if she were water-logged ; if it 
| came to blow upon the quarter, she fell off from her helm at a fearful rate ; in 
| wearing, she endangered every spar she had, and, when you put her in stays, 
when half round she would fall back, and nearly carry away every stitch of can- 
vass with the shock. If the ship was bad the crew was ten times worse. What 
Dawkins said turned out to be literally true; every ill-conducted, disorderly fel- 
low who had been up the gangway once a week or so; every unreclaimed lands- 
man, of bad character and no seamanship, was sent on board of us; and, in fact, 
| except that there was scarcely any discipline and no restraint, we appeared like 
a floating penitentiary of convicted felons. 

‘* So long as we ran down the channel with a slack sea and fair wind, so long 
all went on tolerably well ; to be sure, they only kept watch, when they tired 
below, and reeled about the deck, went down below, and all just as they pleased, 
and treated me with no manner of respect. After some vain efforts to repress 
their excesses, vain, for I had no one to second me, I appeared to take no _no- 
tice of their misconduct, and contented myself with waiting for the time when, 
my dreary voyage over, I should quit the command, and part company with such 
associates for ever. At last, however, it came on to vlow, and the night we 
passed the Lizzard was indeed a fearful one. As morning broke, a sea running 
mountains high ; a wind strong from the north-west, was hurrying the old craft 
along at rate I believed impossible. I shall not stop to recount the frightful 
scenes of anarchy, confusion, drunkenness, and insubordination which our crew 
exhibited ; the recollection is too bad already, and I would spare you and myself 
the recital ; but, on the fourth day from the setting in of the gale, as we entered 
the Bay of Biscay, some one aloft descried a strange sail to windward bearing 
down as if in pursuit of us. Scarcely did the news reach the deck, when, bad as 
it was before, matters became now ten times worse, some resolving to give 
themselves up, if the chase happened to be French, and vowing that before sur- 
rendering the spirit room should be forced and every man let drink as he pleased. 
Others proposed, if there were any thing like equality in the force, to attack, and 
convert the captured vessel, if they succeeded, into a slaver, and sail at once for 
Africa. Some were for blowing up the old ‘ Brian,’ with all on board; and, in 
fact, every counsel that drunkenness, insanity, and crime combined could sug- 
gest, was offered and descanted on. Meanwhile the chase gained rapidly upon 
us, and before noon, we discovered her to be a French letter of marque, with 
four guns, and a long brass swivel upon the poop deck. As for us, every sheet 
of canvass we could crowd was crammed on, but in vain; and, as we laboured 





| through the heavy sea, our riotous crew grew every moment worse, and sitting | 


| down sulkily in groups upon the deck, declared that, come what might, they 
would neither work the ship nor fight her; that they had been sent to sea in a 


| rotten craft, merely to effect their destruction, and that they cared little for the | 


| disgrace of a flag they detested. Half furious with the taunting sareasm | heard 


was to rush amongst them with my drawn cutlass ; and, ere I fell their victim, | 
take heavy vengeance upon the ringleaders, when suddenly a sharp booming | 
noise came thundering along, and a round shot went flying over our heads. 

«Down with the ensign ; strike at once,’ cried eight or ten voices together, 
as the ball whizzed through the rigging. Anticipating this, and resolving, what- 
ever might happen, to fight her to the last, I had made the mate, a staunch- 
hearted resolute fellow, to make fast the signal halyard aloft, so that it was im- 
possible for any one on deck to lower the bunting. Bang went another gun, 


rest, went clean through the lower part of our mainsail. 

‘* Steady, then, boys, and clear for action,’ said the mate. ‘She’s a French 
smuggling craft, that will shear off when we show fight, so that we must not 
fire a shot till she comes alongside.’ 

“¢ And harkee, lads,’ said I, taking up the tone of encouragement he spoke 


capture you shall divide amongst yourselves.’ 

*]t’s very easy to divide whatever we never had,’ said one; ‘nearly as easy 
as to give it,’ cried another ; ‘I'll never light match or drawcutlass in the cause,’ 
said a third 


, 


‘« By this time the Frenchman was close up, and ranging his long gun to sweep 
our decks: his crew were quite perceptible, about twenty bronzed stout-looking 
fellows, stripped to the waist, and carrying pistols in broad flat belts slung over | 
the shoulder. 

**Come, my lads,’ said I, raising my voice, as I drew a pistol from my side 
and cocked it, ‘ ourtime is short now ; I may as well tell you that the first shot 
that strikes us amid-ship blows up the whole craft, and every man on board. 
We are nothing less than a fire-ship, destined for Brest harbour to blow up the | 
French fleet. If you are willing to make an effort for your lives, follow me.’ | 

The men looked aghast. Whatever recklessness, crime and drunkenness 
had given them, the awful feeling of inevitable death at once repelled. Short as | 
was time for reflection, they felt that there were many circumstances to encou- 
rage the assertion: the nature of the vessel, her riotous disorderly crew, the | 
secret nature of the service, all confirmed it, and they answered, with a shout 
of despairing vengeance, ‘ We'll board her; lead uson.’ As the cry tose up, 
the long swivel from the chase rung sharply in our ears, a tremendous discharge 
of grape flew through our rigging; none of our men, however, fell; and, ani- 
mated now with the desire for battle, they sprang to the binnacle and seized | 
their arms. 

‘Tn an instant the whole deck became a scene of excited bustle ; and scarcely 
was the ammunition dealt out and the boarding party drawn up, when the | 
Freachman broached to and lashed his bowsprit to our own. 

(ne terrific yell rose from our fellows as they sprung from the rigging and | 
the poop upon the astonished Frenchmen, who thought that the victory was al- 
ready their own ; with death and ruin behind, their only hope before, they dashed 
forward like madmen to the fray. 

“ The conflict was bloody and terrific, though not a long one ; nearly equal in 
number, but far superior in personal strength and stimulated by their sense of 
danger, our fellows rushed onward, carrying all before them to the quarter deck. 
Here the Frenchmen rallied, and, for some minutes, had rather the advantage, | 
until the mate, turning one of their guns against them, prepared to sweep them | 
down in a mass. Then it was that they ceased their fire, and cried out for 
quarter. All, save their captain, a short thick-set fellow, with a grisly beard 
and moustache, who, seeing his men fall back, turned on themone glance of scowl- | 
ing indignation, and rushing forward, clove our boatswain to the deck with one 
blow. Before the example could have been followed he lay abloody corpse upon | 
| the deck, while our people, roused to madness by the loss of a favorite among th« 

men, dashed impetuously forward, and, dealing death on every side, left not on¢ 
| man living among their unresisting enemies. My story issoon told now. We 
| brought our prize safe into Malta, which we real ed in five days. In less than a 








week our men were crafted into different men-of-war on the station. I was ap- 
pointed a warrant officer in the Sheerwater, forty-four guns; and as the Admiral 
opened the dispatch, the only words he spoke puzzled me for many 4 day after 


| 

| “*You have accomplished your orders too well,’ said he; ‘that French pri- 
vateer is but a poor compensation for the whole French navy.’”’ 

| ‘* Well,” enquired Power, “and did you never hear the meaning of the 

| words ?” 

| “Yes,” said he, “ many years after I found out that our dispatches were false 











and, before the smoke cleared away, athird ; which, truer in its aim than the 


with, ‘if we take her, I promise to claim nothing of the prize. Whatever we | 


“« «Surrender !’—‘ strike the flag !’—‘ down with the colours,’ roared several | 
voices together. it all properly : here’s the Doctor.” 
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| ones ; intended to have fallen into the hands of the French and mislead them as 
| to Lord Nelson's fleet, which at that time was cruising to the southward to catch 
them. This, of course, explained what fate was destined for us; a French 
prison, if not death ; and after all, either was fully good enough for the crew 
that sailed in the old Brian.” 

CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE LAND. 

It was late when we separated for the night, and the morning was already far 
advanced ere I awoke ; the monotonous tramp over-head showed me that the 
others were stirring, and I gently moved the shutter of the narrow window be- 
side me to look out. 

The sea, slightly rippled upon its surface, shone like a plate of fretted geld; 
not a wave, not a breaker appeared ; but the rushing sound close by showed that 
we were moving fast through the water. 

“ ——_ calm, hereabouts,” said a gruff voice on deck, which I soon recog- 
nized as the skipper’s ; ‘no sea whatever.” 

*‘T can make nothing of it,” cried out Power, from the forepart of the vessel ; 
“ it appears to me all cloud.” 

** No, no, sir, believe me, it’s no fog-bank ; that large dark mass to leeward 
there is Cintra.” 

“Land!” cried I, springing up and rushing upon deck ; “where, skipper ; 
where is the land?” 

‘I say, Charley,” said Power, “I hope you mean to adopt a little more clo- 
thing, on reaching Lisbon ; for, though the climate is a warm one—” 

“Never mind, O'Malley,” said the Major, “the Portuguese will only be flat- 
tered by the attention, if you land as you are.” 

“Why, how so!” 

“ Surely, you remember what the niggers said when they saw the 79th High- 
landers landing at St. Lucie. They had never seena Scotch regiment before, 
and were consequently somewhat puzzled at the costume, till, at last, one more 
cunning than the rest explained it, by saying ‘they are in such a hurry to kill the 
poor black men, they came away without their breeches.’” 

‘* Now, what say you?” cried the skipper, as he pointed with his telescope to 
a dark blue mass in the distance ; ‘‘ see ane 

** Ah, true enough, that’s Cintra.” 

“« Then, we shall probably be in the Tagus before morning?” 

‘Before midnight if the wind holds.” said the skipper. , 

We breakfasted on deck, beneath an awning ; the vessel scarcely seeming to 
move, as she cut her way through the calm water. 
| The misty outline of the coast grew gradually more defined, and at length the 
| blue mountains could be seen, at first but dimly ; but, as the day wore on, their 
, many-coloured hues shone forth, and patches of green verdure dotted with sheep, 
| or sheltered by dark foliage, met the eye. The bulwarks were crowded with 
anxious faces; each look pointed towards the shore, and many a stout heart 
beat high as the land drew near, fated to cover with its earth more than one 
amongst us. 

‘‘And that’s Portingale, Mister Charles,” said a voice behind me, I 
turned, and saw my man Mike, as with anxious joy, he fixed his eyes upon the 





on every side, and nearly mad from passion, and bewildered, my first impulse | shore. 


“« They tell me it’s a beautiful place, with wine for nothing and spirits for less. 
Isn’t it a pity they wont be raisonable and make peace with us?” 

“Why, my good fellow, we are excellent friends ; it’s the French who want to 
beat us all.” 

‘“* Upon my conscience, that’s not right. There’s an old saying in Connaught, 
— it’s not fair for one to fallupon twenty. Sergeant Haggarty says that I'll see 
none of the divarsion at all.” 

**T don’t well understand —” 

‘* He does be telling me, that, as I’m only your foot-boy, he’ll send me away to 
| the rear, where there’s nothing but wounded, and waggons, and women.” 

‘“‘T believe the sergeant is right there; but, after all, Mike, its a safe place.” 

‘* Ah! then, musha, for the safety ; I don’t think much of it: sure, they might 
circumvint us. And, av it wasn’t displazing to you, I'd rather list.” 
| ‘ Well, I’ve no objection, Mickey : well you like to join my regiment?” 

‘‘ By coorse, your honor. I'd like to be near yourself; bekase, too, if any- 
thing happens to you—the Lord be betune us and harm ;” here he crossed him- 
self piously,—* sure I'd like to be able to tell the master how you died ; and, 
sure, there's Mister Considine—God pardon him—he’ll be beating my brains out, 
av I couldn’t explain it all.” 

“Well, Mike, I'll speak to some of my friends here about you, and we'll settle 


| 
{ 


|“ Arrah Mister Charles, don’t mind him ; he’s a poor crayture entirely ; devil 
a thing he knows.” 

‘“ Why, what do you mean, man? he’s a physician to the forces.” 

“ Oh, by gorra, and so he may be,” said Mike with a toss of his head; “those 
army docthors isn’t worth their salt. It’s thruth I’m telling you: sure, didn’t he 
come to see me when I was sick below in the hould. 

“« « How do you feel?” says he. 

“+ Terrible dhry in the mouth,’ says J. 

*«¢ But your bones,’ says he, ‘how's them!’ 

‘** As if cripples was kicking me,’ says I. 

“Well, with that he wint away, and brought back two powders. 

«Take them,’ says he, ‘and you'll be cured in no time.’ 

“«* What's them?” says I 

“ « The’re ematics,’ says he. 

** Blood and ages,’ says 1, ‘are they?” 

“* Devil a lie,’ says he; ‘take them immediately.’ 

“And I tuk them—and, would you believe me, Mister Charles? it’s thruth I’m 
telling you,—devil a one of them would stay on my stomach. So you see what 
a docthor he is !” 

I could not help smiling at Mike’s ideas of medicine, as I turned away to 
talk to the Major who was busily engaged beside me. His occupation consisted 
in furbishing up a very tarnished and faded uniform, whose white seams and thread- 
bare lace betokened many years of service. : 

“ Getting up our traps, you see, O'Malley,” said he, as he looked with no 
small pride at the faded glories of his old vestment ; “astonish them at Lisbon, 
we flatter ourselves. I say, Power, what a bad style of dress they've got inte 
latterly, with their tight waists and strapped trowsers—nothing free, nothing easy, 
nothing dégagé about it. "When in a campaign, a man ought to be able to stow 
prog for twenty-four hours about his person, and no one the wiser. A very good 
rule, I assure you ; though sometimes it leads to awkward results. At Vimeira, 
I got into a sad scrape that way. Old Sir Harry, that commanded there, sent 
for the sick return. I was at dinner when the orderly came; so I packed up 
the eatables about me, and rode off. Just, however, as I came up to the quar- 
ters, my horse stumbled and threw me slap on my head. 

* «Ts he killed,’ said Sir Harry. 

“** Only stunned, your Excellency,’ said some one. 

“ «Then, he'll come to, I suppose. Look for the papers in his pocket.’ 

“ So they turned me on my back, and plunged a hand into my side pocket, but, 


| the devil take it, they pulled out a roast hen. Well, the laugh was scarcely 


over at this, when another fellow dived into my coat behind, and lugged out three 
sausages ; and so they went on, till the ground was covered with ham, pigeon- 
pie, veal kidney, and potatoes ; and the only thing like a paper was a mess roll of 
the 4th, with a droll song about Sir Harry, written in pencil on the back of it. 
Devil of a bad affair for me ; I was nearly broke for it: but they only repriman- 
ded me a little; and I was afterwards attached to the victualling department.” 

What an anxious thing is the last day of a voyage! how slowly creep the 
hours, teeming with memories of the past and expectations of the future ! 

Every plan, every well-devised expedient to cheat the long and weary days, 











is at once abandoned ; the chess-board and the new novel are alike fi ten: ; 
and the very quarter-deck walk, with its merry gossip and careless chit-chat, be- 
comes distasteful. One blue and misty mountain, one faint outline of the far 
off shore, has dispelled all thought of these, and with straining eye and anxious 
heart, we watch for land. ; 

As the day wears on apace, the excitement increases ; the faint and shadowy 
forms of distant objects grow gradually clearer. Where before some tall and 
misty mountain peak was seen, we now descry patches of deepest blue and som- 
“bre olive; the mellow corn and the waving woods, the village spire and the low 
ly cot, come out of the landscape ; and, like some well-remembered voice, they 
speak of home. The objects we have seen, the sounds we have heard a hundred 
times before without interest, become to us now things that stir the heart. 

For a time, the bright glare of the noon-day sun dazzles the view, and renders 
indistinct the prospect ; but, as evening falls, once more is all fair, and bright, 
and rich before us. Rocked by the long and rolling swell, I lay beside the bow- 
sprit, watching the shore birds that came to rest upon the rigging, or following 
some long and tangled sea-weed as it floated by, my thoughts now wandering 
back tothe brown hills and the broad river of my early home—now straying off 
in dreamy fancies of the future. 

How flat and unprofitable does all ambition seem at such moments as these ; 
how valueless, how poor, in our estimation, those worldly distinctions we have 
so often longed and thirsted for, as with lowly heart and simple spirit we watch 
each humble cottage, weaving to ourselves some story of its inmates, as we 

ass. 

The night at length closed in, but it was a bright and starry one, lending to 
the landscape a hue of sombre shadow, while the outline of the objects were still 
sharp and distinct as before. One solitary star twinkled near the horizon. I 
watched it as, at intervals disappearing, it would again shine out, marking the 
calm sea with a tall pillar of light. 

“Come down, Mr. O'Malley,” cried the skipper’s well-known voice, “come 
down below, and join us in a parting glass—that’s the Lisbon light to leeward, 
and before two hours we drop our anchor in the ‘Tagus ” 


———— a — 
AN ELIGIBLE MATCH. 
A TALE OF A COUNTRY HOUSE. BY MRS. ABDY. 

I was sitting alone in my boudoir in a state of enviable happiness, not in the 
dreary indolence of having nothing to do, which would have been the heaviest 
punishment that the refinement of malice could have inflicted upon me, but in 
the luxury of abundant and pleasant occupation. My guitar was on my knee, 
a stand of new songs was before me, a table at a little distance was covered 
with books and drawing materials; an embroidery frame stood beside it, which 
was only at present embellished by three leaves and a half finished rose ; and 
in the distance was asmall writing-table, on which lay a list of the names of ten 
friends from whom I had recently received letters, and a quire of Lavenne’s most 
equisite paper, on which I intended to indite my answers. To all these sources 
of delight was added tne consciousness of unbounded leisure to avail myself 
of them. We had only arrived a few days ago at my father’s country house; I 
was rejoiced to think that the bustle of an unusually gay London season was 
over, and that I was set free to repair my faded roses and exhausted spirits in 
the pure air and among the green leaves of thecountry. My parents had wise- 
ly determined to invite no company, by the aid of whom they might transfer 
the habits of London to the quiet of the rural shades: and I looked forward to 
a summer of liberty, peace, and well-mingled and favourite employments. I 
was interrupted by the entranceof my mother; she moved and spoke with re- 
markable animation, and held an open letter in her hand. 

‘“* Eva, my love,” she said, “‘ you have often heard your father speak of Sir 
Terence Ormond, an old schoolfellow of his, who resides in Kilkenny.” I had 
not “often” heard my father speak of him, but I knew there was such a per- 
son, and I bowed my head in assent. ‘ He has lately coine into a fine proper- 
ty,” added my mother; ‘and yourdear father, who rejoices in the prosperity of 
others, wrote to congratulate him upon it a short time ago, and to tell him how 
much he wished to renew the friendship of their youthful days, and to become ac- 
quainted with his eldest son, whom report had mentioned to us as a remarkably 
fine young man. This letter isa most gratifying and warm-hearted answer from 
Sir Terence ; and he says that his son, Captain Ormond, is now travelling in 
England, and will be happy to come and stay a week withus. ‘The letter was 
enclosed in a few lines from Captain Ormond—he will be with us at dinner-time 
to-day.” , 

I felt rather disconcerted that my scheme of quiet and liberty should be thus 


** Greatly,” she answered, ‘‘ and I have a very attentive and clever master ; 
‘but, after all, I derive more benefit from Eva than from him; she takes me with 
her when she sketches from nature, which she does to perfection, and I hope that 
in time I may be able to effect something in the same style; at present lam a 
mere copyist.” 

** Having such a source of gratification,” pursued Captain Ormond, “I dare 
say you'prefer the country to London ?”’ 


| 
“ Very much,” she replied ; ‘here I have the constant advantage of Eva's 


company ; in London her time is so much occupied by the claims of society, that 
although she wishes to direct my studies, and partake my employments, she is 
not often able to do so.” 

Captain Ormond looked at her for a moment, as much as to say, “ you are all 
in a family coospiracy,””and then addressed an observation to the party in general, 
on the tasteful disposition of that portion of the garden which was visible from 
the French windows of the dining-room, and Penelope undertook to answer him 
by ag him that it was all laid out under the superintendence and direction 
of Eva. 
drawing-room, for really 1 felt quite flushed and nervous under the high pressure 
of the flattery of my relatives. 


After tea, Captain Ormond hinted a wish to walk round the grounds, but my 


mother looked at my crisp curls, crisper blonde trimming, and shining satin slip- 
pers, and feared the effect on them of damp air, dewy grass, and gravel walks. 
‘“*T do not doubt,” said she, ‘that you are fond of music, Captain Ormond ; Eva 
will be happy to sing and play to you.” 

Accordingly I was compelled to execute Grisi’s bravura. I sang it very indif- 
ferently, and Captain Ormond uttered no commendation ; two or three other Ita- 
lian airs suggested by my mother followed with equal want of success, and I was 
then on the point of recreating myself by singing ‘t The Carrier Dove,” when 
Arabella twitched it away and substituted a German air in its place. I could not 
help looking angrily at her for her officiousness : Captain Ormond saw the glance 
and I fancied that his countenance expressed the thought—‘ With all your per- 
fections, you are not endowed with the best of tempers!”” At length I left the 
piano, and Captain Ormond walked to a window, and looked longingly on the 
garden, although too polite to express his wish for a stroll in it. My mother 
took advantage of the opportunity to whisper to me— 

“You must begin to talk about books, Eva; you have not said a word yet to 
prove yourself literary : do you not like reading beyond every other occupation, 
and do I not subscribe six guineas a year for you to Saunders and Otley, and did 
they not send down to you yesterday a box with twenty volumes in it ?” 

This was all too true to be denied, and fortunately at that moment Cap- 
tain Ormond approached the table on which lay a variety of books, and said to 
Penelope— 

‘“«T see you are reading one of Mrs. Somerville’s delightful works ; do you take 
much interest in the science of astronomy ?” 

“Oh! no,” she replied, ‘I am a mere beginner, and Mrs. Somerville, easy 
and charming as is her style, would be too abstruse for me, but Eva is so kind as 
to explain it to me asI rea! ; astronomy is one of Eva's favourite pursuits.” 

The captain was silent, and my father looked rather displeased at Pene- 
lope, thinking that she had overshot her mark, and that the military visiter 
had no penchant for a blue; he therefore endeavoured to repair the error by 
saying— 

“ After all, Eva’s taste is so simple, that there is nothing in which she so much 
delights as anatural story of every-day life ; she greatly prefers Miss Martineau’s 
Deerbrook to her political tracts.” 

* And Eva has a high opinion of Mrs. Ellis’s Women of England,” said my 
mother ; ‘she thinks that the authoress sothoroughly understands all that is 
amiable and excellent in the female character.” 

“ And Eva takes a deep interest inthe Factory Boy,” said Penelope ; ‘she 
enters with so much sympathy into the cause of the oppressed.” 

“* And Eva is extremely fond of the poems of Mrs. Hemans,” said Arabella: 
‘she never values the finest poetical talent, unless the principles and sentiments 
are equally admirable.” 

Cruel Captain Ormond ! he did not reply a word to all these observations, by 
which he might give us reason to guess at his own favourite style of reading, al- 
though so accommodating were his auditors, that if he had possessed a partiality 
for nursery traditions, they would one and all have instantly assured him that no 
description of literature gave me such delight as “The Yellow Dwarf,” and 
‘** Puss in Boots!” 

My portfolio of drawings was then produced with much more success. I cer- 





unexpectedly broken in upon by the introduction of a stranger. 

“Is it not rather free and easy,” I asked, “to take people so immediately at 
their word, when they utter a hint of an invitation?” 

“How dreadfully cold-hearted and inhospitable Eva is!” said my mother, 
turning to my cousin Penelope, who had followed her into the room. 

Now Penelope was not a young lady, but of that age when 

“The green leaves all turn yellow;” 

and as she possessed neither beauty, money, nor talent, she chose to imagine 
that her footing in our family could only be sustained by paying the most ob- 
sequious court to every member of it. Consequently she only answered this 
appeal by a kind of commenting shrug, which my mother might interpret into 
acquiescence, in her censure of my coldness, and which I might construe into 
surprise that any fault should be found with so exemplary a daughter as 
myself. 

“T like the manners of the Irish exceedingly,” pursued my mother, “ and their 
freedom from all the English reluctance to mix in society without a formal invi- 
tation.” 

“You didnot think so, mamma,” said I, smiling, “when Miss O'Halloran 
ame to spend a month with us last summer, on the plea that you had once said 
to her you wished she could see our tulip-beds.”’ 

“ Eva, the subject is too serious for raillery ; your father lives up to his _in- 
come ; he cannot give vou a fortune; you are one-and-twenty, your sister Ara- 
hella is seventeen, and will come out in another year, and I know she thinks it ra- 
ther hard that you should not be already married, and leave a cleer field to her 
on her first introduction to the world.” 

“The poor dear girl lamented it to me only this morning, with tears in her 
eyes,” said my cousin Penelope. 

“ Poor Arabella!” I exclaimed, “with such a Cinderella-like lot, no wonder 
she wishes me married. However, mamma, if you desire me to change my 
morning employments, I am quite willing to do so.” 

My mother, pacified by this speech, led me to the drawing-room, placed me at 
the — piano, and set before me a very difficult Italian bravura. 

We were all assembled in good time to receive our visiter, my father telling 
me that I looked very well, and that “he hoped I was properly aware what an 
eligible match was coming into the house.” 

aptain Ormond arrived in good time, and proved to be a handsome young 
man, with easy agreeable manners ; but as I was predetermined not to like him, 
I prepared myself to expect that the week of his stay would pass very unplea- 
santly. Atdinner, after he had answered a hundred most affectionate inquiries 
after the health of his father, my mother asked him if he had met with a family 
of the name of Germaine, distantly related to us, who had been staying a short 
time in Kilkenny the preceding summer. 

He replied in the affirmative, and added, looking at me, “I fancy that I can 
descry something of a family likeness between Miss Warwick and Miss Ger- 
maine.” 

“ You flatter Eva,” said my mother ; “Miss Germaine is reckoned very 
handsome ; she is particularly celebrated for the beauty of her eyelashes.” 

I cast down my eyes at the beginning of this observation of my mother's,hurt 
atthe mock humility of it, for Miss Germaine was not half so well looking as 
myself. I should not have done so, however, had I been aware of the way in 
which she meant to conclude her speech; for when! raised my eyes, I met 
those of Captain Ormond fixed on me with a half arch, half contemptuous ex- 
pression, which evidently showed that he suspected me of having affected to be 





very timid, for the purpose of displaying eyelashes which certainly might have 
rivalled in length those of Miss Germaine or any other lady. 

Captain Ormond, who seemed to interest himself much about the tenantry of 
Sir Terence Ormond’s estate, now asked several questions of my father concern- 
ing schools, and the condition of the poor in his vicinity. ‘ 

Mr. Warwick was fortunately able, consistently with truth, to give very sa- 
tisfactory answers, but he rather wandered into the regions of imagination in 
the share which he ascribed to me of all the good done in the neighbourhood. 

‘“* Eva devotes herself to the poor,” he said, * and is a perfect enthusiast in her 
love of schools. I do not wish to check in her a feeling so amiable, but must 
tell her, even before you, Captain Ormond, that she is exceedingly blameable in 
often exerting herself, against the advice of those older and wiser than herself, 
to a degree that is prejudicial to health.” 

I did not venture to rebut this accusation, although I could have done so 
with perfect ease ; for the fact was, that I had often reproached myself for pay- 
ing so little atteation to the schools and the poor, and resolved to do better in 
future. 

Captain Ormond, evidently tired of my praises, now turned to Arabella, who 
had hitherto sat in all the appropriate quietness and reserve of a younger sister, 
and began a conversation with her, by asking the question usually addressed to 
young ladies— 

“ Are you musical 1” 

“ T am extremely fond of music,” Arabella replied, “ but I sing and play very 
little. Eva is such a proficient, that it quite discourages me, because I know 
everybody who hears us will make comparisons to my disadvantage.” 

“ Probably, then, you prefer drawing,” continued the captain. 


tainly drew very well, and Captain Ormond, it appeared, himself sketched from 
nature: he asked me some questiuns on the subject, and I was expressing myself 
with great fluency, and sume enthusiasm, whefi I was suddenly checked by an 
audible “ aside” of Penelope’s on the exceeding beauty of the language I made 
use of! I was effectually silenced, and Captain Ormond, I am convinced, thought 
that I had learned a certain set of phrases by rote, and that I had now come to 
the end of my lesson. 

A ring at the gate now announced the arrival of my brother, who had driven 
over early that morning, to pass the whole day with a family at afew miles dis- 
tance. Arabella, counterfeiting sisterly impatience, ran out to meet him; but 
her real motive was to warn him of the “eligible match” that was in the draw- 
ing-room. Ina few minutes she re-appeared, leaning upon his arm in affected 
sullenness. 

“T have not met witha very grateful return for my eagerness to welcome 
John,” she said; ‘‘ his salutation was, ‘ Why does not Eva come to meet me" 
I really think,” she added, playfully turning to Captain Ormond, ‘that I must 
be a most amiable creature ; everybody prefers Eva to me, and yet I cannot per- 
suade myself to feel at all maliciously disposed towards her.” 

My brother, after his introduction to the new-comer, advanced towards me, 
imprinted a kiss on my cheek instead of shaking my hand in his usual rough 
manner, and inquired most affectionately after a slight indisposition of which I 
had complained the preceding evening, and which, in the common course of 
events, would have completely faded from his mind; he then delivered a mes- 
sage, purporting to come from Miss Shelburne, requesting the loan of my last 
landscape from nature to copy, and hoping that I would not forget to write some 
lines for her album. When Captain Ormond retired to his room that night, I am 
sure it was with the sensation of having been completely annoyed and beset by a 
very designing family. The events of the day had been just as unpleasant to 
me as to himself, and I lay awake restless and uneasy for about two hours, and at 
length fell asleep, comforting myself with the persuasion that a week, as Dr. 
Jolinson says of an hour, “ may be tedious, but cannot be lung.” 

The next morning I was just tying on my straw bonnet to take a short stroll, 
when ny mother entered, and insisted on inspecting my morning costume. | 
have already said she had a taste for elaborate dress, and the consequence was, 
that when I was arrayed according to her wishes, I looked much more fit for a 
public breakfast at a villa on the bank of the Thames, than forthe quiet morning 
meal of a family party. My brother occupied the attention of Captain Ormond 
during a great part of the time of breakfast by lively sketches of half-a-dozen 
young men whom he had met at dinner on the preceding day, some of whom were 
rich, and some clever, and who were all passionate admirers of Eva, and full of 
attentions to himself in the hope of conciliating his good offices. Captain Or- 
mond was evidently quite tired of the sameness of the family conversation, and I 
was delighted to escape to the solitude of my boudoir. In about half an hour 
my mother entered. 

‘“‘ Eva,” said she, “ are you inclined to accompany me to the Infant School ?” 

“ Are you going alone?” | asked, suspiciously. 

She unhesitatingly replied in the affirmative, and we sallied forth. Onarriving 
there, my mother selected seven or eight of the prettiest little ones for the pur- 
pose of repeating their lessons to me, and she had just with some care contrived 
to group them round me, so that I looked like the picture of Charity, encircled by 
children, when the door opened, and Captain Ormond appeared, conducted by 
Penelope. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Penelope, with affected surprise ; I did not know we should 
find Eva here ; but I cannot say I much wonder at it—really her heart is com- 
pletely in this school, she is so devotedly fond of teaching.” 

‘It is a desirable thing,” said my mother, addressing Captain Ormond, “ when 
young people show such a taste.” 

‘‘Tam sure,” said the schoolmistress who had opened her eyes very wide at 
these observations, ‘‘I only wish Miss Warwick came here more frequently.” 

My mother cast an angry glance at her, and made a remark to Captain Or- 
mond on my excessive love of children, pointing at the same time to a little 


was most happy when my mother proposed an adjournment to the | 
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melodious voice ; the words that he sang were, to my great dismay, from a bal- 
lad by Haynes Bayly. 
“This is my eldest daughter, sir, 
| Her mother’s only care, 
} You praise her face—O, sir, she is 
| As good as she is fair : 
My angel Jane is clever too, 
Accomplishments I’ve taught her, 
I'll introduce you to her, sir— 
This is my eldest daughter !” 

After luncheon, my brother proposed a ride to Captain Ormond, andI felt re- 
conciled to a circumstance which two days before I had thought a great trouble 
—the lameness of my horse, which prevented me from using it. About half an 
hour after the departure of the equestrians, we were all assembled in the drawing- 
room, when a country neighbor, Mr. Burrows, was announced. 

‘“‘T have just met your son, Mrs. Warwick,” said he, “ riding with a very hand- 
some young man, whom he intreduced to me as Captain Ormond; I know him 
_ very well by report—his father, Sir Terence, has just come into a fine fortune.” 

“He has,” replied my mother, ‘and this young man appears well deserving 
of his prospects ; he is remarkably well bred and amiable.” 

“Tam glad tohear it,” said Mr. Burrows, ‘for have a very high opinion 
of the young lady whom he is engaged to marry.” 

‘“* Engaged to be married?” exclaimed Arabella; ‘it is impossible.” 

“T do not know what private reasons you may have, Miss Arabella, for be- 
| lieving it impossible,” said Mr. Burrows ; but “I know it to be a positive fact. 
| I dare say,” he continued, addressing my mother, “you are acquainted with 

the family by name—the Mapletons of Hilbury—they live about twenty miles 
from hence.” 

My mother, too much overcome to answer, could only bow her head. 

“* Well,” pursued Mr. Burrows, ‘he is recently engaged to Julia. the third 
| daughter, a very pretty girl, with auburn ringlets, anda most delightful voice ; 
she has no inoney, but Captain Ormond’s father has sufficient for both.” 

* And are you quite certain that there is no mistake about this engagement ?”’ 
asked Penelope. 

“1 cannot tell what makes you fair ladies so incredulous,” replied Mr. Bur- 
rows ; “but I havea letter from the young lady’s father in my pocket, informing 
me of the engagement ; so I think you will allow I am entitled to speak confi- 
dently on the subject.” 

Mr. Burrows shortly took his leave and the smothered tide of family indigna- 
tion then burst forth. 

‘*T could not have believed it possible!’ exclaimed Penelope. 

‘He has quite insinuated himself into our house under false pretences,” said 
Arabella. 

‘*T suppose he must stay till the end of the week,” said my mother; ‘but I 
shall be very distant and cool in my manner towards him.” 

“Let us view the subject dispassionately,” said my father; ‘I am just as 
vexed as any of you; but, afterall, [do not know that we have much cause to 
consider ourselves aggrieved; we have only been acquainted with Cap- 
tain Ormond one day, and it is not very surprising that he should not feel suffi- 
ciently intimate with us to confide to us an engagement which has been so very 
recently formed.” 


ee He ought to have made it known to us the very first hour of his arrival,” in- 
| terrupted my mother. 

| J do not think so,” said my father; ‘I rememberI was once staying at a 
country-house, and a young man arrived who immediately entreated the lady of 
the house to make known to her guests that he was engaged to be married, in 
order that no false hopes might be excited in the minds of the young ladies by 
any courteous attentions that he might pay them. She did so, and he was quite 
sent to Coventry ; everybody saia he must be an affected coxcomb, who enter- 
tained an overweening opinion of his own fascinations, and expected all the 
| world to do the same. We have no one to blame for our wrong impression 











concerning Captain Ormond ; I am sure he has paid no attentions to Eva that Ju- 
| lia Mapleton herself could have objected to, if she had been endowed with the 
| property of becoming invisible at pleasure; no harm has been done, and en- 
gaged young men must be permitted to live, breathe, and receive civil treatment, 
as well as disengaged ones.” 

“ At all events,” said my mother, I suppose you do not expect Eva to curl 
her hair, and wear her best dresses, and fatigue herself with practising difficult 
songs while he stays ?”’ 

“Certainly not,” replied my father; ‘I only expect Eva, and every other 
member of my family to behave with the good breeding which has always cha- 
racterised them. When Captain Ormond is married, we shall very likely find his 
wife a pleasant and desirable visiting acquaintance.” 

“ And perhaps, after all,’’ gently insinuated Penelope, ‘‘ we may discover that 
the rumour of. his engagement is unfounded,” 

‘“* That is not at all likely,” said my mother; “Mr. Burrows is far from ha- 
ving any addiction to tattle and misrepresentation ; besides, I have more than 
once heard him say that he was in habits of intimacy with the Mapletons of Hil- 
bury, and you know he had the father’s letter in his pocket.” 

We dispersed to our several occupations. When my brother returned he was 
informed of the news of the morning, which elicited from him the vehement pro- 
phecy that ‘‘ Eva would be anold maid after all!’ and a decided change imme- 
diately took place in the manners of the family towards Captain Ormoni. I do 
not mean to say that there was any coldness or rudeness attached to the change ; 
good nature and good breeding alike forbade such an evidence of disappoint- 
ment ; but he was allowed to go out and come in when he pleased, no one seem- 
ed to know or care whether he took notice of me or not, and so far from seeing 
me exalted on a pedestal as the idol of my family, he beheld me treated with the 
occasional unceremonious freedom to which the daughter of even an affectionate 
family is very liable to be exposed. My father on one occasion brought in an 
account which he had desired me to cast up for him, and told me that I was very 
careless, and had made the sum total quite wrong. My mother, when! kept 
he carriage waiting a few minutes, informed me that I was getting more and 
more unpunctual and thoughtless, and my brother advised me to ask Miss Shel- 
burne for the name of her dressmaker, saying that her gowns seemed to fit the 
shape a great deal better than mine. Arabella was again the good-humoured, 
sometimes saucy younger sister, and Penelope, the useful, worsted-winding, pat- 
tern-tacking cousin, and nothing more. Strange as it may seem, Captain Or- 
mond appeared much happier than during the first day of his visit, and evidently 
liked me a great deal better ; he walked with me, conversed with me, went out 
on sketching excursions with me, and even pleaded guilty to the accusation of a 
fine voice, and sang duets with me, occasionally diversifying the performance by 
single songs, which pleased my fancy much better than 

“This is my eldest daughter, sir.” 

He hourly gained ground in my good opinion ; he was certainly not only “ an 
eligible match,” but an accomplished and engaging young man. Captain Or- 
mond had arrived on Thursday for a week’s visit ; 1t was Wednesday evening, 
tea was over, we all strolled round the grounds, for since I had returned to white 
muslin dresses and braided hair, I had no finery to watch over, and was there- 
fore permitted to enjoy the evening breezes, unchecked by my mother’s admoni- 
tions. 

Captain Ormond and myself had wandered to some distance from the rest of 
the family ; we passed into a meadow, the gate of which stood invitingly open. 
He offered me his arm, I accepted it, and made an observation on the beauty of 
the wild roses inthe hedges. Captain Ormond did not reply to me. 

To-morrow,” he said, at length, “I leave this delightful place. Iam a 
most unhappy being. I have given both Mr. and Mrs. Warwick a dozen hints to 
be asked to stay, but they have not been taken: to-morrow my short visit must 
end.” 

‘A week is indeeda short time,” I rejoined, feeling that I returned a very 
eommon-place answer, and yet doubtful what answer I could have made that 
would have been better. 

“Tt is,” he answered, “and yet in some respects it isa long time, because it 
enables us to rectify first-formed opinions, which would have been very unjust 
and uncharitable. Will you forgive me, Miss Warwick, if I tell you that the 
first day of my arrival I did not like you at all? I thought you artificial, over- 
dressed, full of display, and the spoiled child of a family who were all sodevoted- 
ly wrapped up in you that they overrated your good qualities beyond all the bounds 
of reason, and demanded that the rest of the world should perform a similar ho- 











urchin who, encouraged by a sign from herself, had just detached my bonnet 
from my head, and ran off with it in triumph to the farthest extremity of the | 
room, leaving my long hair floating down to my waist. Our Ceelebs, however, 

gave no indication that his ‘‘ search of a wife” would be terminated by the morn- | 
ing display of my useful qualities, any more than by the evening exhibition of | 
my brilliant ones ; and after hearing the pence and multiplication tables sung, | 
a recitation of the History of England in verse, a solo parody on ‘‘ Home, sweet | 
home,”’ setting forth the superior delights of school, and a choral declaration by | 
the whole body of scholars of their intention to go into the play-ground, set very | 
appositely to the air, ‘‘ There’s nae luck about the house,” he was suffered to | 
escape into the fresh air. After walking for about an hour we returned home, | 
and my mother desired me to fetch down a pair of screens that I had painted for 
a charity bazaar, to show Captain Ormond. I contrived to be as long as 

possible in finding them. When I re-entered the drawing-room no one was | 
there, but Captain Ormond was standing on the lawn just before the window, | 
looking at a beautiful exotic which the gardener had permitted, as a rare indul- | 
gence to enjoy the luxury of the open air. His back was towards me, and he was 

singing in a low tone. I stood to listen to him, for, as he had declined joining 
me in a duet the evening before, I was rather surprised to find that he had a 








mage to you: can you pardon me for this?” 

“Yes,” I said; and! mentally added, “ I can very well pardon you, because 
your construction is a great deal more favourable to us thana real view of the case 
would have been.” 

“« One circumstance even now perplexes me,” said the captain; ‘‘after the 
first day you all seemed changed; your family became easy, natural, and unaf- 
fected, and you, Miss Warwick—how can I describe the delight that I have re- 
ceived from your accomplishments, your intellect, your excellence ?” 

I was on the point of disclaiming these compliments, but I remembered a max- 
im of Rochefoucault’s, ‘ Le refus des louanges est un désir d’étre loué deux fois,” 
and was silent. Captain Ormond continued, ‘‘Were you in Indon,I might 
hope to enjoy your occasional society ; but now, how dreary and sad a prospect is 
mine to live for several months away from you!” 

“Ttis lucky,” thought I, ‘that Julia Mapleton has not, according to my fa- 
ther’s idea, the power of rendering herself invisible at pleasure ;” but, strange to 
say, instead of smiling at the fancy I had conjured up, the tears began to flow 
down my cheeks. 

“ Dearest Eva!” exclaimed Captain Ormond, “I cannot bear the sight of 
those tears; I cannot leave you unless absolutely and irrevocably banished from 
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your presence by yourself and your relations. Do not forbid me to speak toyvur | 


father this evening ; let me tell him how much I admire and love you.” 
My cheek crimsoned at the insult. 
‘Ts it possible,” said I, ‘‘ that you forget that you are an engaged man?” 


a smile, ‘considering that I am such a recent acquaintance; nay, you know 
more of me than I do of myself. I assure you I am not aware that I am au en- 
gaged man.” 

“« Are you acquainted with the Mapletons of Hilbury ?” I asked, anxious to 
discover some misrepresentation in the statement of Mr. Burrows; ‘‘ and do 
you not admire Julia, the third daughter, who has auburn ringlets, and a very 
fine voice !” 

“You bring circumstantial evidence closely to bear upon me,’ he replied, 
again smiling, ‘and I cannot pretend to disprove it. I know the Mapletons of 

ilbury, and not only admire Julia, the third daughter, (whose ringlets and voice 
= accurately described in the indictment,) but I have a very sincere regard for 

er.” 

I indignantly detached my arm from his. 

“Stay,” he said, gently replacing it, Ithink, as a countryman of mine said, 
that I can satisfactorily refute the charge brought against me, by proving my- 
self another person! I have a younger brother,who is in the army as well as my- 
self; he holds the same rank, and consequently he is ganerally known as Captain 
Ormond ; he is just engaged to Julia Mapleton, and although I will not tell you 
that you will find her so char:ning a lady as yourself, J can venture to say that you 
will like her very much as a sister-in-law, should you ever decide on admitting her 
to that honour by accepting the offer of my hand.” 

I need not detail the rest of our conversation; in about an hour we returned 
home. My mother was inthe hall. 

‘** How can you stay out solate, Eva!” she said indignantly ; ‘‘ you will cer- 
tainly take cold!” 

Captain Ormond interrupted her by asking to speak in private with Mr. War- 
wick ; she told him he would find him in the library, and then took her way to 
the drawing-room, followed by me, and saying angrily— ; 

‘T wonder what business engaged men have to want private interviews with 
fathers of families!” 

I quickly reconciled her to the liberty Capt. Ormond had taken, by informing 
her of his business ; she eagerly embraced me. 

“‘T congratulate you, dear Eva,” she said, ‘‘on an alliance quite equal to my 
expectations for you, and I hope Arabella will profit by your good example; [ 
must say, however, it isa wonder to me how the matter has been brought about !” 

‘So it isto me,” said]; and I spoke with perfect sincerity. 


The Albion. 


office down to pouncing a skin of parchment or mending a pen. 


It is difficult 
to understand how, possessed of these combined attractions, she should remain 
Miss Brass; but whether she had steeled her heart against mankiud, or whether 
| those who might have wooed and won her, were deterred by fears that, being 
“You seem to be deeply versed in my concerns,” said Captain Ormond with | learned in the law, she might have too near her finger’s ends those particular 


statutes which regulate what are familiarly termed actions for breach, certain it is 
that she was still in a state of celibacy, and still in daily occupation of her 
old stool opposite to that of her brother Sampson. And equally ¢ertain it is, 
by the way, that between these two stools a great many people had come to the 
ground. 


One morning Mr. Sampson Brass sat upon his stool copying some legal pro- 
cess, and viciously digging his pen deep into the paper, as if he were writing 


upon the very heart of the party against whom it was directed ; and Miss Sally 


Brass sat upon her stool making a new pen preparatory to drawing out a little 
bill, which was her favourite occupation ; and so they sat in silence for a long 


time, until Miss Brass broke silence. ; 

‘Have you nearly done, Sammy ?” said Miss Brass; for in her mild and fe- 
minine lips, Sampson became Sammy, and all things were softened down. | 

“No,” returned her brother. “It would have been all done though, if you 
had helped at the right time.” 

‘Oh yes, indeed,”’ cried Miss Sally ; “you want my help, don’t you !”—you, 
too, that are going to keep a clerk !” 


“Am I going to keep a clerk for my own pleasure, or because of my own | 


wish, you provoking rascal!” said Mr. Brass, putting his pen in his mouth, and 
grinning spitefully at his sister. “ What do you taunt me about going to keep a 
clerk for?” 

[t may be observed inthis place, lest the fact of Mr. Brass calling a lady, a 
rascal, should occasion any wonderment or surprise, that he was so habituated 
to having her near himin a man’s capacity, that he had gradually accustomed 
himself to talk to her as though she were really aman. And this feeling was 
so perfectly reciprocal, that not only did Mr. Brass often call Miss Brass a ras- 
cal, or even put an adjective before the rascal, but Miss Brass looked upon it as 
quite a matter of course, and was as little moved as any other lady would be by 
being called an angel. 

‘“« What do you taunt me, after three hours’ talk last night, with going to 
keep a clerk for!” repeated Mr. Brass, grinning again with the pen in his mouth, 
like some nobleman’s or gentleman's crest. ‘Is it my fault ?” 

“ All I know is,” said Miss Sally, smiling drily, for she delighted in nuthing so 
much as irritating her brother, ‘that if every one of your clients is to force 
us to keep a clerk, whether we want to or not, you had better leave off 


business, strike yourself off the roll, and get taken in execution as soon as you 
can.” 





“You certainly,” continued my mother, “appeared to great advantage the 
first day, and part of the second ; but, after the mistake into which we were led 
by that stupid Mr. Burrows, you were so inanimate, and indifferent, and care- 
less, (not that I blame you for it, my dear, because I gave you permission to be 
so,) and we all made ourselves so dull and disagreeable, that I am sure we were 
enough to repulse any eligible match in the world.” 

Captain Ormond and my father now entered, both looking highly satisfied with 
the result of their conference, and the latter hardly able to contain the exube- 
rance of his delight ; he was at all times a good-natured man, but on the pre- 
sent occasion he was not contented to lavish his kindness on his wife, children, 
and future son-in-law, but actually went the length of caressing the lap-dog, and | 
paying compliments to Penelope ! 

Captain Ormond was our guest during the remainder of the summer; his | 
father gave a warm assent to his marriage, and we removed to London earlier 
in the winter than usual, for the purpose of buying wedding-clothes. 

I was at the Pantheon Bazaar, purchasing some “lady trifles,’ when I des- | 
cried Mr. Burrows at a little distance ; I ran to him, shook hands with him cor- 
dially, and stood talking to him for some time, although he had never been a par- 
ticular favourite of mine. 

‘“* What in the world, Eva,” said my mother, when we were seated in the 
carriage, ‘‘ could induce you to waste so much time in prosing with that tiresome 
old man! I have hardly patience to look at him ; he was very nearly the cause 
of depriving you of Captain Ormond’s proposal.” 

I merely said I did not wish to slight an old neighbour ; but in my heart I felt 
assured that I owed a peculiar obligation to Mr. Burrows ; that his unintentional | 
blunder had been the means of repairing those of my family, and that the disen- | 
tanglement of my person, mind, and manners from their gala garb, and restoration 
to their easy every-day simplicity, had been the real cause of procuring for me 
all the happiness of an union of hearts, and all the advantages of “an eligible 
match !”’ 








——— 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
BY * Boz.” 
CHAPTER XXXIIL. 

As the course of this tale requires that we should become acquainted, some- 
where hereabouts, with a few particulars connected with the domestic economy 
of Mr. Sampson Brass, and as a more convenient place than the present is 
not likely to occur for that purpose, the historian takes the friendly reader by the 
hand, and springing with him into the air, and cleaving the same at a greater 
rate than ever Don Cleophas Leandro Perez Zambullo and his familiar travelled 
through that pleasant region in company, alights with him upon the pavement 
of Bevis Marks. 

The intrepid aeronauts alight before a small dark house, once the residence of 
Mr. Sampson Brass. 

In the parlour window of this little habitation, which is so close upon the 
footway that the passenger who takes the wall brushes the dim glass with his 
coat sleeve—much to its improvement, for it is very dirty—in this parlour win- 
dow in the days of its occupation by Sampson Brass, there hung, all awry and 
slack, and discoloured by the sun, a curtain of faded green, so threadbare from 
long service as by no means to intercept the view of the little dark room, but 
rather to afford a favourable medium through which to observe it accurately 
There was not much to look at. A rickety table, with spare bundles of papers, 
yellow and ragged from long carriage in the pocket, ostentatiously displayed 
upon its top; a couple of stools set face to face on opposite sides of this crazy 
piece of furniture ; a treacherous old chair by the fire-place,whose witbered arms 
had hugged full many aclient and helped to squeeze him dry ; a second-hand 
wig box, used as a depository for blank writs and declarations and other small 
forms of law, once the sole contents of the head which belonged to the wig 
which belonged to the bex, as they were now of the box itself; two or three 
common books of practice : a jar of ink, a pounce box, a stunted hearth-broom, 
a carpet trodden to shreds but still clinging with the tightness of desperation 
to its tacks—these, with the vellow wainscoat of the walls, the smoke-disco- 
loured ceiling, the dust and cobwebs, were among the most prominent decora- 
tions of the office of Mr. Sampson Brass. 

But this was mere still-life, of no greater importance than the plate, “ Brass, 
Solicitor,’’ upon the door, and the bill, ‘* First floor tolet to a single gentleman,” 
which was tied to the knocker 





The office commonly held two examples of 
animated nature, more to the purpose of this history, in whom it has a stronger | 
interest and more particular concern ; 

Of these, one was Mr. Brass himself, who has already appeared in these pa- | 
ges. The other was his clerk, assistant, housekeeper, secretary, confidential | 
plotter, adviser, intriguer, and bill of cost increaser, Miss Brass—a kind of | 
amazon at common law, of whom it may be desirable to offer a brief descrip- | 
tion. ; 

Miss Sally Brass, then, was a lady of thirty-five or thereabouts, of a gaunt | 
and bony figure, and a resolute bearing, which if it repressed the softer emo- | 
tions of love, and kept admirers at a distance, certainly inspired a feeling akin 
to awe inthe breasts of those male strangers who had the happiness to ap- | 
proach her. In face she bore a striking resemblance to her brother, Sampson | 
—so exact, indeed, was the likeness between them, that had it consorted with | 
Miss Brass’s maiden modesty and centle womanhoud to have issumed her bro- } 


ther’s clothes in a frolic and sat down beside him, it would have been difficult | is fortunate to have your friendship 
for the oldest friend of the family to determine which was Sampson and friendship of Mr. Quilp.” 


which Sally, especially as the lady carried upon her upper lip certain reddish 
demonstrations, which, if the imagination ’ 


had been assisted by 
might have been mistaken for a beard 


| sale in Duke’s Place 


“‘ Have we got any other client like him?” said Brass. 
other client like him, now—will you answer me that !” 

“ Do ydu mean in the face ?” said his sister. 

‘Do I mean in the face !”” sneered Sampson Brass, reaching over to take up 
the bill-book, and fluttering its leaves rapidly. ‘* Look here—Daniel Quilp, 
Esquire—Daniel Quilp, Esquire—Daniel Quilp, Esquire—all through. Whe- 
ther should I take a clerk that he recommends, and says ‘this is the man for you,’ 
or lose all this—eh ?” 

Miss Sally deigned to make no reply, but smiled again, and went on with her 
work 

‘But I know what it is,” resumed Brass after a short silence. ‘“‘ You're afraid 
you won’t have as long a finger in the business as you’ve been used to have. 
Do you think I don’t see through that 1” 

* The business wouldn’t go on very long, I expect, without me,” returned his 
sister composedly. ‘* Don’t you be a fool and provoke me, Sammy, but mind 
what you're doing, and do it.” ; 

Sampson Brass, who was at heart in great fear of his sister, sulkily bent over 
his writing again, and listened as she said: 

“Tf I determined that the clerk ought not to come, of course he wouldn't be 
allowed to come. You know that well enough, so don't talk nonsense.” 

Mr. Brass received this observation with increased meekness, merely remark- 
ing, under his breath, that he didn’t like that kind of joking, and that Miss Sally 
would be ‘a much better fellow” if she forbore to aggravate him. To this 
compliment Miss Sally replied, that she hada relish for the amusement, and had 
no intention to forego its gratification. 
pursue the subject any further, they both plied their pens at a great pace, and 
there the discussion ended. 

While they were thus employed, the window was suddenly darkened, as by 
some person standing close against it. As Mr. Brass and Miss Sally looked up 
to ascertain the cause, the top sash was nimbly luwered from without, and Quilp 
thrust in his head 

** Hallo!” he said, standing on tip-toe on the window-still, and looking down 
into the room. ‘Is there anybody at home? {s there any of the Devil’s ware 
here? Is Brass at a premium, eh?” 

“Ha. ha, ha!” langhed the lawyer in an affected ecstacy. 
sir! Qh, very good indeed! Quite eccentric! 
has!” 

“Ts that my Sally?’ croaked the dwarf, ogling the fair Miss Brass. 
Justice with the bandage off her eyes, and without the sword and scales ? 
the Strong Arm of the Law! Is it the Virgin of Bevis?” 

“What an amazing flow of spirits!” cried Brass, ‘‘ Upon my word, it’s quite 


to? 


extraordinary ! 
“ Open the door,”’said Quilp. ‘I’ve got him here. Such a clerk for you, Brass, 
such a prize, such an ace of trumps. Be quick and open the door, or, if there’s 
another lawyer near and he should happen to look out of window, he'll snap him 
up before your eyes, he will.” 
It is probable that the loss of the pheenix of clerks, even to a rival practi- 


Have we got an- 


“Oh, very good, 
Dear me, what humour ke 


“Js it 
Is it 


tioner, would not have broken Mr. Brass’s heart ; but, pretending great alacrity, 
he rose from his seat, and going to the door, returned, introducing his client, | 


who led by the hand no less a person than Mr. Richard Swiveller. 

“There she is,” said Quilp, stopping short at the door, and wrinkling up his 
eyebrows as he looked towards Miss Sally; “there is the womanI ought to 
have married—there is the beautiful Sarah—there is the female who has all the 
charms of her sex and none of their weaknesses. Oh, Sally, Sally !”’ 

To this amorous address Miss Brass briefly responded ‘ Bother!” 

‘* Hard-hearted as the metal from which she takes her name,” said Quilp. 
‘“ Why don’t she change it—melt down the brass, and take another name ?” 

“ Hold your nonsense, Mr. Quilp, do,” returned Miss Sally, with a grim smile 
“ T wonder you're not ashamed of yourself before a strange young man.’ 

“ The strange young man,”’ said Quilp, handing Dick Swiveller forward, “ is 
too susceptible himself, not to understand me well. This is Mr. Swiveller, my 
intimate friend—a gentleman of good family and great expectations, but who, 
having rather involved himself by youthful indiscretion, is content for a time to 
fill the humble station of a clerk—humble, but here most enviable. What a de- 
licious atmosphere!” 

If Mr. Quilp spoke figuratively, and meant to imply that the air breathed by 


Miss Sally Brass was sweetened and rarefied by that dainty creature, he had | 


doubtless good reason for what he said. But if he spoke of the delights of the 
atmosphere of Mr. Brass’s office in a literal sense, he had certainly a peculiar 
taste, as it was of a close and earthly kind, and, besides being frequently im- 
pregnated with strong whiffs of the second-hand wearing apparel exposed for 
nd Houndsditch, hada decided flavour of rats and mice, and 
a taint of mouldiness Perhaps some doubts of its pure delight prest nted 
themselves to Mr. Swiveller, as he gave vent toone or two short abrupt sniffs, 
and looked incredulously at the crinning dwarf 

‘Mr. Swiveller,” said Quilp, ‘being pretty well accustomed to the agricultu- 
ral pursuits of sowing wild oats, Miss Sally, prudently considers that half a loaf 
is better than no bread 
thing too, and therefore he accepts your brother's offer. 
yours.” 

“T am very glad, 


Brass, Mr. Swiveller is 


sir,’ said Mr. Brass, very glad indeed. Mr. Swiveller, sir, 


Dick murmured something ebout never wanting a friend ora bottle to give him, 


her attire, | and also gasped forth his favourite allusion to the wing of friendship and its 
These were, however, in all probabi- | never moulting a feather; but his faculties appeared to be absorbed in the con- 


lity, nothing more than eye-| ashes in a wrong place, asthe eyes of Miss Brass templation of Miss Sally Brass, at whom he stared with blank and rueful looks, 


were quite free from any such natural impertinencies. 
Brass was sallow—rather a dirty-sallow, so to speak—but this hue was agree- 


In complexion Miss | which delighted the watchful dwarf beyond measure. 


As to the divine Miss 
Sally herself, she rubbed her hands as men of business do, and took a few turns 


ably relieved by the healthy glow which mantled in the extreme tip of her | up and down the office with her pen behind her ear. 


laughing nose. Her voice was exceedingly impressive—deep and rich in quality, 
and, once heard, not easily forgotten. Her usual dress was a green gown, in 
colour not unlike the curtain of the office window, made tight to the figure, and 
terminating at the throat, where it was fastened behind by a peculiarly large 
and massive button 
soul of elegance, Miss Brass wore no collar or kerchief except upon her head, 
which was invariably ornamented with a brown gauze seaff, like the wing of 
the fabled vampire, and which, twisted into any form that happened to suggest 
tse If, formed an easy and graceful head dress 


Such was Miss Brass in person. In mind, she was of a strong and yicorous 
turn, baving from her earl est youth devoted herself with ur common ardour to 
the study of the law; not wasting her speculations upon its eagle flights, which 
are rare, but tracing it attentively thro ch all the slippery and eel-lke crawl- 


ings in which it commonly pursues its wav 


Nor had she, like many persons 
of 


great intellect, confined herself to the theory, or stopped short where practi- 
cal usefulness begins ; 
forms with perfect 


inasmuch as she could ingross, fair-copy, fill up printed 


accuracy, and in short transact any ordinary duty of the 


‘‘ T suppose,” said the dwarf, turning briskly to his legal friend, “that Mr 
Swivellerenters upon his duties at once! It's Monday morning.” 
** At once, if you please, sir, by all means,” returned Brass 


‘Miss Sally will teach him law, the delightful study of the law,” said Quilp; 


Feeling, no doubt, that simplicity and plainness are the | “ she’ll be his guide, his friend, his companion, his Blackstone, his Coke upon 


Littleton, his Young Lawyer's Best Companion.” 


| ‘He is exceedingly eloquent,” said Brass, like a man abstracted, and looking 
| at the roofs of the opposite houses, with his hands in his pockets; ‘ he has a 

| extraordinary flow of languag« Beautiful, really.” 

| ‘With Miss Sally,” Quilp went on, “‘and the beautiful fictions of the law, his 
| days will pass like minutes. ‘Those charming creations of the poet, John Doe 
ind Richard Roe, when they first dawn upon him, will open a new world for the 


enlargement of his mind and the 
** Oh, beautiful, beautiful ' 
to hear him?” 
Where will Mr. Swiveller sit ’” said Quilp, looking round 
Why, we'll! 


mproveme 


nt of his heart 
Beau-ti-ful indeed!" cried Brass. ‘It’s a treat 


uy another stool, sir, returned Brass, ‘‘ We hadn't any thoughts 


Mr. Brass not caring, as it seemed, to ! 


To be out of harm’s way he prudently thinks is some- | 


You may be very proud, sir, to have the | 
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of having a gentleman with us, sir, until you were kind enough to suggest it, 
| and our accommodation’s not extensive. We'll look about for a second-hand 
| stool, sir. In the meantime, if Mr. Swiveller will take my seat, and try his 
‘hand at a fair copy of this ejectment, as I shall be out pretty well all the morn- 
| ing ” 
| Walk with me,” said Quilp. ‘I have a word or two to say to you on points 
of business. Can you spare the time?” ‘ a 
| “Can I spare the time to walk with you, sir? You're joking, sir, you're jo- 
king with me,” replied the lawyer, putting on his hat. “I’m ready, sir, quite 
ready. My time must be fully occupied indeed, sir, rot to leave me time to walk 
with you. It’s not everybody, sir, who has an opportunity of improving himself 
by the conversation of Mr. Quilp.” 

The dwarf glanced sarcastically at his brazen friend, and, with a short dry 

| cough, turned upon his heel to bid adieu to Miss Sally. After a very gallant 
parting on his side, and a very cool and gentlemanly sort of one on hers, he nod- 
| ded to Dick Swiveller, and withdrew with the attorney. 

Dick stood at the desk in a state of utter stupefaction, staring with all his 
might at the beauteous Sally, as if she had been some curious animal whose like 
had never lived. When the dwarf got into the street, he mounted again upon 
the window-sill, and looked into the office for a moment with a grinning face, as 
aman might peep intoacage. Dick glanced upward at him, but without any 
token of recognition ; and long after he had disappeared, still stood gazing upon 
Miss Sally Brass, seeing or thinking of nothing else, and rooted to the spot. 

Miss Brass being by this time deep in the bill of costs, took no notice what- 
ever of Dick, but went scratching on, with a noisy pen, scoring down the figures 
with evident delight, and worhing like a steam-engine. There stood Dick, gaz- 
ing now at the green gown, now at the brown head-dress, now at the face, and 
now at the rapid pen, in a state of stupid perplexity, wondering how he got 
into the company of that strange monster, and whether it was a dream and he 
would ever wake. Atlast he heaved a deep sigh, and began slowly pulling off 
his coat. 

Mr. Swiveller pulled off his coat, and folded it up with great elaboration, star- 
ing at Miss Sally all the time ; then put on a blue jacket with a double row of 
gilt buttons, which he had originally ordered for aquatic expeditions, but had 
brought with him that morning for office purposes ; and, still keeping his eye upon 
her, suffered himself to drop down silently upon Mr. Brass’s stool. ‘Then he un- 
derwent a relapse, and becoming powerless again, rested his chin upon his hand, 
and opened his eyes so wide, that it appeared quite out of the question that he 
could ever close them any more. 

When he had looked so long that he could see nothing, Dick took his eyes off 
the fair object of his amazement, turned over the leaves of the draft he was to 
copy, dipped his pen into the inkstand, and at last, and by slow approaches, 
began to write. But he hed not written half-a-dozen words when, ae 
over to the inkstand to take a fresh dip, he happened to raise his eyes, 
there was the intolerable brown head-dress—there was the green gown—there, 
in short, was Miss Saily Brass, arrayed in all her charms, and more tremendous 
than ever. 

This happened so often, that Mr. Swiveller by degrees began to feel strange 
influences creeping over him—horrible desires to annihilate this Sally Brass— 
mysterious promptings to knock her head-dress off and try how she looked with- 
out it. There was a very large ruler on the table—a large, black, shining ruler. 
Mr. Swiveller took it up and began to rub his nose with it. 

From rubbing his nose with the ruler, to poising it in his hand and giving it an 
| occasional flourish after the tomahawk manner, the transition was easy and natur- 
al. In some of these flourishes it went close to Miss Sally’s head ; the ragged 
edges of the head-dress fluttered with the wind it raised ; advance it but an inch, 
and that great brown knot was on the ground: yet still the unconscious maiden 
worked away, and never raised her eyes. 

Well, this was a great relief. It was a good thing to write doggedly and ob- 
stinately until he was desperate, and then snatch up the ruler and whirl it about 
the brown head-dress with the consciousness that he could have it off if he liked. 
It was a good thing to draw it back, and rub his nose very hard with it, if he 
thought Miss Sally was going to look up, and to recompense himself with more 
hardy flourishes when he found she was still absorbed. By these means Mr. 
Swiveller calmed the agitation of his feelings, until his applications to the 
ruler became less fierce and frequent, and he could even write as many as 
half-a-dozen consecutive lines without having recourse to it,—which was a great 
victory. 











CHAPTER XXXIV. 

In course of time, that is to say, after a couple of hours or so, of diligent ap- 
plication, Miss Brass arrived at the conclusion of her task, and recorded the 
fact by wiping her pen upon the green gown, and taking a pinch of snuff from 
a little round tin box which she carried in her pocket. Having disposed of 
this temperate refreshment, she arose from her stool, tied her papers into 
| a formal packet with red tape, and taking them under her arm, marched out of the 
| office. 

Mr. Swiveller had scarcely sprung off his seat and commenced the perform- 

ance of a maniac hornpipe, when he was interrupted, in the fulness of his joy at 

| being again alone, by the opening of the door, and the reappearance of Miss Sally’s 
| head. 

“T am going out,” said Miss Brass. 

“Very good, ma’am,” returned Dick. ‘* And don't hurry yourself on my ac- 
count to come back, ma’am,”’ he added inwardly. 

“If anybody comes on office business, take their messages, and say that 
the gentleman who attends to that matter isn’t in at present, will you !” said Miss 
Brass. 

“T will, ma’am,” replied Dick. 

‘*T shan’t be very long,” said Miss Brass, retiring. 
| J’m sorry to hear it, ma’am,” rejoined Dick when she had shut the door. “TI 
hope you may be unexpectedly detained, ma’am. If you could manage to be run 
over, ma’am, but not seriously, so much the better.” 

Uttering these expressions of g0o i-will with extreme gravity, Mr. Swiveller 
sat down in the client’s chair and pondered ; then took a few turns up and down 
the room and fell into the chair again. 

“So I'm Brass’s clerk, am I?” said Dick. 
clerk of Brass’s sister—clerk to a female Dragon. 
shall I be next? 


| 
| 
| 


‘‘ Brass’s clerk, eh? And the 
Very good, very good! What 
Shall I be a convict in a felt hat and a grey suit, trotting about 
a dockyard with my number neatly embroidered on my uniform, and the order of 
the garter on my leg, restrained from chafing my ancle by a twisted belcher hand- 
| kerchief! Shall I be that? Will that do, or is it too genteel! Whatever vou 
| please, have it your own way of course.” 

As he was entirely alone, it may be presumed that, in these remarks, Mr. Swi- 
veller addressed himself to his fate or destiny, whom, as we learn by the prece- 
dents, it is the custom of heroes to taunt in a very bitter and ironical manner 
when they find themselves in situations of an unpleasant nature. This is the 
more probable from the circumstance of Mr. Swiveller directing his observations 
to the ceiling which these bodiless personages are usually supposed to inhabit— 
except in theatrical cases, when they live in the heart of the great chandelier. 

“Quilp offers me this place, which he says he can ensure me,” resumed Dick 
after a thoughtful silence, and telling off the circumstances of his position, one 
by one, upon his fingers; “ Fred, who, I could have taken my affidavit, would 
not have heard of such athing, backs Quilp tomy astonishment, and urges me to 
take it also—staggerer, number one. My aunt in the country stops the supplies, 
and writes an aflectionate note to say that she has made a new will, and left me 
out of it—staggerer, number two. No money; no credit ; no support from Fred, 
who seems to turn steady al! at once ; notice to quit the old lodgings—staggerers 
three, four, five, and six. (Under an accumulation of staggerers, no man can be 
considered a free agent. No man knocks himself down; if his destiny knocks 
him down, his destiny must pick him upagain. Then I’m very ylad that mine 
has brought all this upon itself, and I shall be as careless as I can and make my- 
self quite at home to spite it. So go on, my buck,” said Mr. Swiveller, taking 
his leave of the ceiling with a significant nod, “and let us see which of us will 
be tired first.” 

Dismissing the subject of his downfall with these reflections, which were no 
doubt very pr yfound, and are indeed not altogether unknown in certain systems 
of moral philosophy, Mr. Swiveller shook off his despondency and assumed the 
cheerful ease of an irresponsible clerk 

As a means towards his composure and self-possession, he entered into a more 
minute examination of the office than he had yet had time to nvake ; looked into 
the w x, the books, and ink-bottle ; untied and inspected all the papers ; 
carved a few devices on the table with the sharp blade of Mr. Brass’s penknife ; 
and wrote his name on the inside of the wooden cval-scuttle. Having, as it 
were, taken formal possession of his cl rkship in virtue of these proceedings, he 
opened the window and leaned negligently out of it until a beer-boy happened to 
hom he commanded to set down his tray and to serve him with a pint of 
mild porter, which he drank upon the spot and promptly paid for, with the view 
of breaking ground for a system of future credit and opening a correspondence 








pass, W 


tending thereto, without loss of time. ‘Then three or four little boys dropped in 
on legal errands from three or four attorneys of the Brass grade, whom Mr. Swi- 
veller received and dismissed with about as professiorial a manner, and as correct 
and comprehensive at lerstanding of their business, as would have been shown 


by aclown in a pantomime uncer sim lar ¢ rcumstances These th ngs done and 

over, he got upon his stool again and tried his hand at drawing caricatures of 
ad \ - } 1 

Miss Brass with a pen and ink, whistling very cheerfully all the time. 


He was occupied in this diversion when a coach stopped near the door, and 
presently afterwards there was ‘a loud double-knock As this was no business 
of Mr. Swiveller’s, the ringing the office bell, he pursued his di- 
version with perfect composure, notwithstanding that he rather thought there 


4 1 1 
was noDoU 


person not 


} 


y cise he house 
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Inthis, however, he was mistaken ; for after the knock had been repeated 
with imereased impatience, the door was opened, and somebody with a very heavy 
‘tread went up the stairs and into the room above. Mr. Swiveller was wonder- 
ing whether this might be another Miss Brass, twin sister to the Dragon, when 
‘there came a rapping of knuckles at the office door. 

“Come in!” said Dick. ‘ Don’t stand upon ceremony. The business will 

rather complicated if I’ve many more customers. Come in!” 

“ Oh, please,” said a little voice very low down in the doorway, “will you 

come and show the lodgings!” 

Dick leant over the table, and descried a small slipshod girl inja dirty coarse 


She Albion. 


“I hope it hasn’t got any fevers or any thing of that sort in it,” said Dick, 
sitting himself down discontentedly between Mr. Sampson and the chaste Sally. 
“One of the legs in longer than the others.” 

“ Then we get a bit of timber in, sir, retorted Brass. “Ha, ha, ha! We 
get abit of timber in, sir, and that’s another advantage of my sister’s going to 
market for us. Miss Brass, Mr. Richard is the—” 

“* Will you keep quiet!” interrupted the fair subject of these remarks, 
looking up from her papers. ‘‘ How am I to work if you keep on chatter- 
4 bad 


‘What an uncertain chap you are!” returned the lawyer. ‘Sometimes 


apron and bib, which left nothing of her visible but her face and feet. She might | you’re all fora chat. Atanothertime you're all for work. A man never knows 


as well have been dressed in a violin-case. 
« Why, who are you?” said Dick. 


what humour he’ll find you in.” 
“Tm in a working humour now,” said Sally, “so don't disturb me if you 


To which the only reply was, ‘Oh, please will you come and show the| please. And don’t take him”—Miss Sally pointed with the feather of her pen 


lodgings !” 


to Richard—“ off his business. He won’t do more than he can help, I dare 


here never was such an old-fashioned child in her looks and manner. She | say.” 


must have been at work from her eradle. 
as Dick was amazed at her. 

“T haven’t got anything to do with the lodgings,” said Dick. 
call again.” 

“Oh, but please will you come and show the lodgings,” returned the girl ; 


She seemed as much afraid of Dick 


Mr. Brass had evidently a strong inclination to make an angry reply, but 
was deterred by prudent or timid considerations, as he only muttered something 


“Tell ’em to} about aggravation, and a vagabond; not associating the terms with any indivi- 


dual, but mentioning them as connected with some abstract ideas which hap- 
pened to occur to him. They went on writing for a long time in silence after 


“it’s eighteen shillings a week and us finding plate and linen. Boots and clothes | this—in such a dull silence that Mr. Swiveller (who required excitement) had se- 


is extra, and fires in winter-time is eighteenpence a day.” 
“ Why don’t you show ’em youu 
said Die 


veral times fallen asleep, and written divers strange words in an unknown cha- 


t You seem to know all about ’em,’’| racter with his eyes shut, when Miss Sally at length broke in upon the mo- 


notony of the office by pulling out the little tin box, taking a noisy pinch of 


“« Miss Sally said I wasn’t to, because people wouldn't believe the attendance | snuff, and then expressing her opinion that Mr. Richard Swiveller had “ done 


was good if they saw how small I was first.” ‘ 
“ Well, but they'll see how small you are afterwards, won’t they!” said 
Dick. 
“Ah! But then they'll have taken ’em for a fortnight certain,” replied 
the child with a shrewd look ; “and people don’t like moving when they’re once 
settled.” 


“.” 
‘Done what, ma’am?” said Richard. 

“Do you know,” returned Miss Brass, “that the lodger isn’t up yet-—that 
nothing has been seen or heard of him since he went to bed yesterday after- 
noon !” 

‘“* Well, ma’am,” said Dick, “I suppose he may sleep his ten pound out in 


“ This is a queer sort of thing,” muttered Dick, rising. ‘‘ What do you mean | peace and quietness, if he likes.” 


to say you are—the cook ?” 

“Yes, I do plain cooking ;” replied the child. 
ali the work of the house.” ; 

“| suppose Brass and the Dragon and I do the dirtiest part of it,” thought 
Dick. And he might have thought much more, being in a doubtful and hesi- 
tating mood, but that the girl again urged her request, and certain mysterious 
bumping sounds on the passage and staircase seemed to give note of the appli- 
eant’s impatience. Richard Swiveller, therefore, sticking a pen behind each 
ear, and carrying another in his mouth as a token of his great importance 
and devotion to business, hurried out to meet and treat with the single gen- 
tleman. 

He was a little surprised to perceive that the bumping sounds were occa- 
sioned by the progress up-stairs of the single gentleman’s trunk, which, being 
nearly twice as wide as the staircase, and exceedingly heavy withal, it was no 
easy matter for the united exertions of the single gentleman and the coach- 
man to convey up the steep ascent. But there they were, crushing each 
other, and pushing and pulling with all their might, and getting the trunk tight 
and fast in all kinds of impossible angles, and to pass them was out of the ques- 
tion ; for which sufficient reason, Mr. Swiveller followed slowly behind entering 
a new protest on every stair against the house of Mr. Sampson Brass being thus 
taken by storm. 

To these remonstrances, the single gentleman answered not a word, but when 
the trunk was at last got into the bed-room, sat down upon it and wiped his bald 
head and face with his handkerchief. He was very warm, and well he might 
be? for, not to mention the exertion of getting the trunk up stairs, he was close- 
ly muffled up in winter garments, though the thermometer had stood all day at 
eighty-one in the shade. 

“T believe, sir,” said Richard Swiveller, taking his pen out of his mouth, 
“that you desire to look at these apartments. They are very charming apart- 
ments, sir. They command an uninterrupted view of—of over the way, and 
they are within one minute’s walk of—of the corner of the street. There is ex- 
ceedingly mild porter, sir, in the immediate vicinity, and the contingent advant- 
ages are extraordinary.” 

‘* What’s the rent ?” said the single gentleman. 

‘One pound per week,” replied Dick, improving on the terms. 

“Til take ’em.” 

‘“* The boots and clothes are extras,” said Dick ; “ and the fires in winter time 
are ‘s 

“ Are all agreed to,” answered the single gentleman. 

“ Two weeks certain,” said Dick, “ are the a 

“ Two weeks !” 
toe. ‘ Two years. 
The bargain’s made.” 

“Why, you see,” said Dick, ‘‘ my name’s not Brass, and” 

“Who said it wast My name’s not Brass. What then?” 

“The name of the master of the house is,”’ said Dick. 

** I’m glad of it,” returned the single gentleman ; “it’s a good name fora law- 
yer. Coachman, you may go. So may you, sir.” 

Mr. Swiveller was so much confounded by the single gentleman riding rough- 
shod over him at this rate, that he stood looking at him almost as hard as he had 
looked at Miss Sally. The single gentleman, however, was not in the slightest 
degree affected by this circumstance, but proceeded with perfect composure to 
unwind the shaw! which was tied round his neck, and then to pull off his boots. 
Freed of these encumbrances, he went on to divest himself of his other clothing, 
which he folded up piece by piece and ranged in order upon the trunk. Then 
he pulled down the window-blinds, drew the curtains, wound up his watch, and, 
quite leisurely and methodically, got into bed. 

“‘ Take down the bill,” were his parting words, as he looked out from between 
the curtains ; “and let nobody call me till I ring the bell.” 

With that the curtains closed, and he seemed to snore immediately. 

“ This is a most remarkable and supernatural sort of house!” said Mr. Swi- 
veller, as he walked into the office with the bill in his hand. 


“T’m housemaid too; I do 








I shall live here for two years. Here. Ten pounds down. 


of three feet high appearing mysteriously from under ground; strangers walk- 
ing in and going 


“ She-dragons in | sir. 
the business, conducting themselves like professional gentlemen; plain cooks 


to bed without leave or license in the middle of the day! If] hours. 


“Ah! I begin to think he’ll never wake,” observed Miss Sally. 

‘ It’s a very remarkable circumstance,” said Brass, laying down his pen; 
really, very remarkable. Mr. Richard, you'll remember, if this gentleman 
should be found to have hung himself to the bed-post, or any unpleasant accident 
of that kind should happen—you’ll remember, Mr. Richard, that this ten-pound 
note was given to you in part payment of two years’ rent! You'll bear that in 
mind, Mr. Richard ; you had better make a note of it, sir, in case you should 
ever be called upon to give evidence.” 

Mr. Swiveller took a large sheet of foolscap, and with a countenance of pro- 
found gravity, began to make a very small note in one corner. 

‘*We can never be too cautious,” said Mr. Brass. ‘There is a deal of 
wickedness going on about the world, a deal of wickedness. Did the gentleman 
happen to say, sir but never mind that at present, sir; finish that little me- 
morandum first.” 

Dick did so, and handed it to Mr. Brass, who had dismounted from his stool 
and was walking up and down the office.” 

“Oh, this is the memorandum, is it?” said Brass running his eye over 
the document. ‘** Very good. Now, Mr. Richard, did the gentleman say anything 
else.” 

“ Be.” 

“ Are you sure, Mr. Richard,” said Brass solemnly, “ that the gentleman said 
nothing else.” 

* Devil a word, sir,” replied Dick. 

“ Think again, sir,” said Brass, ‘‘ it’s my duty, sir, in the position in which I 
stand, and as an honorable member of the legal profession, the first profession in 
this country, sir, or in any other country, or in any of the planets that shine above 
at night, and are supposed to be inhabited—it’s my duty, sir, as an honorable 
meiuber of that profession, not to put to you a leading question in a matter of 
this delicacy and importance. Did the gentleman, sir, who took the first floor of 
you yesterday afternoon, and who brought with him a box of property—a box 
of property—say anything more than is set down in this memorandum !” 

‘“* Come, don’t be a fool,”’ said Miss Sally. 

“Dick lvoked at her, and then at Brass, and then at Miss Sally again, and still 
said ‘* No.” 

“Pooh, pooh! Deuce take it, Mr. Richard, how dull you are!’ cried 
Brass, relaxing into a smile. ‘* Did he say anything about his property ‘— 
there.” 

“ That’s the way to put it,” said Miss Sally, nodding to her brother. 

‘* Did he say, for instance,” added Brass, ina kind of comfortable, cozy tone— 
“‘T don’t assert that he did say so, mind; I only ask you, to refresh your me- 





cried the single gentleman gruffly, eyeing him from top to} mory—di he say, for instance, that he was a stranger in London—that it was 


not his humor or within his ability to give references—that he felt we had a right 

to require them—and that, in case anything should happen to him, at any time, 

he particularly desired that whatever property he had upon the premises should 

be considered mine, as some slight recompense for the trouble and annoyance I 

should sustain—and were you, in short,” added Brass, still more comfortably and 

cozily than before, ‘‘ were you induced to accept him on my behalf, as a tenant, 

upon those conditions ?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Dick. 

‘** Why then, Mr. Richard,” said Brass, darting at him a supercilious and re- 

proachful look, ‘It’s my opinion that you have mistaken your calling, and will 

never make a lawyer.” 

‘“‘ Not if you live a thousand years,” added Miss Sally. Whereupon the bro- 

ther and sister took each a noisy pinch of snuff from the little tin box, and fell 

into a gloomy thoughtfulness. 

Nothing further passed up to Mr. Swiveller’s dinner-time, which was at three 

o'clock, and seemed about three weeks in coming. At the first stroke of the 

hour the new clerk disappeared. At the last stroke of five, he re-appeared, and 

the office, as if by magic, became fragrant with the smell of gin and water and 

lemon-peel. 

‘“* Mr. Richard,” said Brass, “ this man’s not up yet. 

What ’s to be done?” 

‘*T should let him have his sleep out,”’ returned Dick. 

“Sleep out!” cried Brass ; “why he has been asleep now, six-and-twenty 
We have been moving chests of drawers over his head, we have knock- 


Nothing will wake him, 


he should be one of the miraculous fellows that turn up now and then, and has| ed double knocks at the street-door, we have made the servant-girl fall down 


pone to sleep for two » ixway I shall be in a pleasant situation. 
owever, and I hope Brass may like it. 1 shall be sorry if he don’t. 
no business of mine—I have nothing whatever to do with it !” 


CHAPTER XXXvV, 


It’s my destiny, | stairs several times, (she ’s a light weight, and it don’t hurt her much,) but noth- 
But it’s | ing wakes him.” 


** Perhaps a ladder,” suggested Dick, “‘ and getting in at the first-floor win- 
dow * 


‘But then there ’s a door between ; besides, the neighbourhood would be up 





Mr. Brass, on returning home, received the report of his clerk with much | in arms,” said Brass. 


complacency and satisfaction, and was particular in inquiring after the ten-pound 


‘“* What do you say to getting on the roof of the house through the trap-door, 


note, which, proving on examination to be a good and lawful note of the Gover- | and dropping down the chimney !” 


nor and Company of the Bank of England, increased his good humour considera- 


“‘ That would be an excellent plan,” said Brass, “if anbody would be—” and 


bly. Indeed, he so overflowed with liberality and condescension, that in the full-} here he looked very hard at Mr. Swiveller—‘ would be kind, and friendly, and 


ness of his heart he invited Mr. Swiveller to partake of a bowl of punch with | generous enough, to undertake it. 
him at that remote and indefinite period which is currently denominated “ one of disagreeable as one supposes.” 

these days,” and paid him many handsome compliments on the uncommon apti- 
tude for business which his conduct on the first day of his devotion to it had so| in Miss Sally’s department. 


plainly evinced. 


I dare say it would not be anything like as 


Dick had made the suggestion, thinking that the duty might possibly fall with- 
As he said nothing further, and declined taking the 
hint, Mr. Brass was fain to propose that they should go up stairs together, and 


It was a maxim with Mr. Brass that the habit of paying compliments kept a| make a last effort to awaken the sleeper by some less violent means, which, if 
man’s tongue oiled without any expense ; and, as that useful member ought never | they failed on this last trial, must positively be succeeded by stronger measures. 
to grow rusty or creak in turning on its hinges in the case of a practitioner of the | Mr. Swiveller, assenting, armed himself with his stool and the large ruler, and 
law, in whom it should be always glib and easy, he lost few opportunities of im-! repaired with his employer to the scene of action, where Miss Brass was alrea- 
proving himself by the utterance of handsome speeches and eulogistic expres- | dy ringing a hand-bell with all her might, and yet without producing the smallest 


the shoals and breakers of the World, or of that dangerous trait, the Law 
= admonishing them to seek less treacherous harbors and try their fortune else- 
where. 

While Mr. Brass by turns overwhelmed his clerk with compliments and in- 
‘spected the ten-pound note, Miss Sally showed little emotion and that of no 
m wstch o kind ; for as the tendency of her legal practice had been to fix her 
thoughts on smail grains and gripings, and to whet and sharpen her natural wis- 

, she was not a little disappointed that the single gentleman had obtained the 
lodgings at such an easy rate, arguing that, when he was seen to have set his 
mind upon them, he should have been charged double or treble the usual terms, 
and that, in exact proportion as he pressed forward, Mr. Swiveller should have 
hung back. But ollie the good opinion of Mr. Brass nor the dissatisfaction of 
Sally wrought any impression upon that young gentleman, who, throwing the re- 
sponsibility of this and all other acts and deeds thereafter to be done by him upon 
his unlucky destiny, was quite resigned and comfortable ; fully prepared for the 
worst, and philosophically indifferent to the best. 

“Good morning, Mr. Richard,” said Mr. Brass, on the second day of Mr. 
Swiveller’s clerkship. _‘* Sally found you a second-hand stool, sir, yesterday even. 
ing in Whitechapel. She's a rare fellow at a bargain, I can tell you, Mr. Richard. 
You'll find that a first-rate stool, sir, take my word for it.” 

“It’s rather a crasy one to look at,” said Dick. 

“You'll find it a most amazing stool to sit down upon, you may depend,” re- 
turned Mr. Brass. ‘It was bought in the open street just opposite the hospi- 
tal, and as it has been standing there a month or two, it bas got rather dusty and 
@ little brown from being in the sun, that’s all.” 


And this had passed into such a habit with him that, if he could not be 
correctly said to have his tongue at his finger’s end, he might certainly be said to 
have it any where but in his face ; which, being, as we have already seen, of a 
hard and repulsive character, was not oiled so easily, but frowned above all the 
smooth speeches; one of Nature’s beacons, warning off those who yy 


effect upon their mysterious lodger. 

“ There are his boots, Mr Richard,” said Brass. 

“Very obstinate-looking articles they are too,” quoth Richard Swiveller. And 
truly they were as sturdy and bluff a pair of boots as one would wish to see ; as 
firmly planted on the ground as if their owner’s legs and feet had been in them, 
,| and seeming, with their broad soles and blunt toes, to hold possession of their 








hers by main force. 


“ Tean’t see anything but the curtain of the bed,” said Brass, applying his eye 
to the keyhole of the door. ‘Is he a strong man, Mr. Richard ?” 

“ Very,” answered Dick. 

“ Tt would be an extremely unpleasant circumstance if he was to bounce out 
suddenly,” said Brass. ‘‘ Keep the stairs clear. I should be more than a match 
for him of course, but I’m the master of the house, and the laws of hospitality 
must be respected.—Hallo there! Hallo! hallo!” 

While Mr. Brass, with his eye curiously twisted into the keyhole, uttered these 
sounds as a means of attracting the lodger’s attention, and while Miss Brass plied 
the hand-bell, Mr. Swiveller put his stool close against the wall by the side of the 
door, and mounting on the top and standing bolt upright, so that if the lodger did 
make a rush, he would most probably pass him in its onward fury, began a violent 
battery with the ruler upon the upper panels of the door. Captivated with his 
own ingenuity, and confident in the strength of his position, which he had taken 
up after the method of those hardy individuals who open the pit and gallery doors 
of theatres on crowded nights, Mr. Swiveller rained down such a shower of blows 
that the noise of the bell was drowned ; and the small servant who lingered on 
the staira below, ready to fly at a moment’s notice, was obliged to hold her ears 
lest she should be rendered deaf fur life. 

Suddenly the door was unlocked on the inside and flung violently open. The 
smal! servant fled to the coal cellar; Miss Sally dived into her own bedroom; 
Mr. Brass, who was not remarkable for personal courage, ran into the next 
street, and finding that nobody followed him, armed with a poker or other of- 
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fensive weapon, put his hands in his pockets, walked very slowly all at once, and 
whistled. 

Meanwhile Mr. Swiveller on the top of the stool, drew himself into as flat a 
shape as possible against the wall and looked, not unconcernedly, down upon the 
single gentleman, who appeared at the door growling and cursing in a very awful 
manner, and, with the boots iu his hand, seemed to have an intention of hurling 
them down stairs on speculation. The idea, however, he abandoned, and he was 
turning into his room again, still growling vengefully, when his eyes met those of 
the watchful Richard. 

“Have you been making that horrible noise ?” said the single gentleman. 

“T have been helping, sir,” returned Dick, keeping his eye oe him, and wav- 
ing the ruler gently in his right hand, as an indication of what the single gentle- 
man had to expect if he attempted any violence. 

‘“« How dare you, then?” said the lodger, ‘ Eh?” 

To this, Dick made no other reply than by inquiring whether the lodger held it 
to be consistent with the conduct and character of a gentleman to go to sleep for 
six-and-twenty hours at a stretch, and whether the peace of an amiable and vir- 
tuous family was to weigh as nothing in the balance. 

«Ts my peace nothing?” said the single gentleman. 

‘Ts their peace nothing, sir?” returned Dick. ‘TI don’t wish to hold out any 
threats, sir—indeed, the law does not allow of threats, for to threaten is an indic- 
table offence—but if ever you do that again, take care you're not sat upon by 
the coroner and buried in a cross road before you wake. We have been distract- 
ed with fears that you were dead, sir,” said Dick, gently sliding to the ground, 
‘‘and the short and the long of it, is, that we cannot allow single gentlemen to 
come into this establishment and sleep like double gentlemen without paying ex- 
tra for it.” 

“Indeed !” cried the lodger. 

‘Yes, sir, indeed,” returned Dick, yielding to his destiny and saying whatever 
came uppermost ; ‘an equal quantity of sluinber was never got out of one bed 
and bedstead, and if you're going to sleep in that way, you must pay for a double- 

edded room.” 
« Instead of being thrown into a great passion by these remarks, the lodger re- 
lapsed into a broad grin and looked at Mr. Swiveller with twinkling eyes. He 
was a brown-faced sun-burnt man, and appeared browner and more sunburnt from 
having a white nightcap un. As it was clear that he was a choleric fellow in 
some respects, Mr. Swiveller was relieved to find him in such good humour, and 
to encourage him in it, smiled himself. 

The lodger, in the testiness of being so rudely roused, had pushed his nightcap 
very much on one side of his bald head. This gave him a rakish eccentric air 
which, now that he had leisure to observe it, charmed Mr. Swiveller exceedingly ; 
therefore, by way of propitiation, he expressed the hope that the gentleman was 
going to get up, and further that he would never do so any more. 

‘‘Come here, you impudent rascal,” was the lodger’s answer as he re-entered 
his room. 

Mr. Swiveller followed him in, leaving the stool outside, but reserving the ruler 
in case of surprise. He rather congratulated himself upon his prudence when 
the single gentleman, without notice or explanation of any kind, double-locked 
the door. 

“Can you drink any thing?”’ was his next inquiry. 

Mr. Swiveller replied that he had very recently been assuaging the pangs of 
thirst, but that he was still open to ‘a modest quencher,” if the materials were 
at hand. Without another word spoken on either side, the lodger took from his 
great trunk a kindof temple, shining as of polished silver, and placed it carefully 
on the table. 

Greatly interested in his proceedings, Mr. Swiveller observed him closely. 
Into one little chamber of this temple he dropped an egg, into another some cof- 
fee, into a third a compact piece of raw steak from a neat tin case, into a 
fourth he poured some water. Then, with the aid of a phosphorus-box and 
some matches, he procured a light and applied it to a spirit-lamp which had a 
place of its own below the temple; then he shut down the lids of all the little 
chambers, then he opened them ; and then, by some wonderful and unseen agen- 
cy, the steak was done, the egg was boiled, the coffee was accurately prepared, 
ard his breakfast ready. 

“Hot water—” said the lodger, handing it to Mr. Swiveller with as much 
coolness as if he hada kitchen fire before him—‘ extraordinary rum—sugar— 
and a travelling glass. Mix for yourself. And make haste.” 

Dick complied, his eyes wandering all the time from the temple on the table 
which seemed to do every thing, to the great trunk which seemed to hold every 
thing. The lodger took his breakfast like a man who was used to work these 
miracles, and thought nothing of them. 

“The man of the house is a lawyer, is he not?!” said the lodger. 

Dick nodded. The rum was amazing. 

“The woman of the house—what’s she ?” 

“ A dragon,” said Dick. 

The single gentleman, perhaps because he had met with such things in his 
travels, or perhaps because he was a single gentleman, evinced no surprise, 
but merely inquired ‘“ Wife or sister?” “Sister,” said Dick.—‘*So much 
the better,” said the single gentleman, “he can get rid of her when he likes.” 

“T want todo as I like, young man,” he added after a short silence; ‘to go 
to bed when I like, to get up when I like, come in when I like, go out when I 
like—to be asked no questions and he surrounded by no spies. In this last res- 
pect, servants are the devil. There's only one here.” 

*“‘ And a very little one,” said Dick. 

“ And a very little one,” repeated the lodger. 
will it ?” 

“ Yes,” said Dick. 

“ Sharks, I suppose ?” said the lodger. 

Dick nodded assent, and drained his glass. 

‘* Let them know my humor,” said the single gentleman, rising. 
disturb me, they lose a = tenant. 


“ Well, the place will suit me, 


“Tf they 
If they know me to be that, they know 
enough. If they try to know more, it’s a notice to quit. It’s better to under- 
stand these things at once. Good day.” 

“T beg your pardon,” eaid Dick, halting in his passage to the door, which 
the lodger prepared to open. ‘* When he who adores thee has left but the 
name—” 

“* What do you mean?” 

“ —But the name,” said Dick—has left but the name—in in case of letters or 
parcels—” 

‘“‘T never have any,” returned the lodger. 

** Or, in case any body should call.” 

‘“‘ No body ever calls on me.” 

“If any mistake should arise from not having the name, don’t say it was my 
fault, sir,” added Dick, still lingering. ‘‘ Oh blame not the bard—” 

“ T’ll blame nobody” said the lodger, with such irascibility that in a moment 
Dick found himself upon the staircase, and the locked door between them. 

Mr. Brass and Miss Sally were lurking hard by, having been, indeed, only 
routed from the key-hole by Mr. Swiveller’s abrupt exit. As their utmost ex- 
ertions had not enabled them to overhear a word of the interview, however, in 
consequence of a quarrel for precedence, which, though limited of necessity to 
punches and pinches and such quiet pantomime had lasted the whole time, they 
hurried him down to the office to hear his account of the conversation. 

This, Mr. Swiveller gave them faithfully as regarded the wishes and character 
of the single gentleman, and poetically as concerned the great trunk, of which 
he gave a description more remarkable for brilliancy of imagination than a strict 
adherence to truth ; declaring, with many strong asseverations that it contained 
a specimen of every kind of rich food and wine, known in these times, and in 
particular that it was regulated, as he supposed, by clock-work. He also gave 
them to understand that the cooking apparatus roasted a fine piece of sirloin beef 
weighing about six pounds avoirdupoise, in two minutes and a quarter, as he had 
himself witnessed, and proved by his sense of taste; and further that however 
the effect was produced, he had distinctly seen water boil and bubble up when 
the single gentleman winked; from which facts he (Mr. Swiveller) was led to in- 
fer that the lodger was some great conjuror or chemist, or both, whose resi- 
dence under that roof could not fail at some future day to shed great credit and 
distinction upon the name of Brass, and add a new interest to the history of 
Bevis Marks. 

There was one point which Mr. Swiveller deemed it unnecessary to enlarge 
upon, and that was the fact of the modest quencher, which by reason of its in- 
trinsic strength and its coming close upon the heels of the temperate beverage 
he had discussed at dinner, awakened a slight degree of fever, and rendered ne- 
cessary two or three other modest quenchers at the public-house in the course 
of the evening. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. ; 

As the single gentleman, after some weeks’ occupation of his lodg- 
ings, still declined to correspond by word or gesture either with Mr. 
Brass or his sister Sally, but invariably chose Richard Swiveller as his 
channel of communication; and as he proved himself in all respects a 
highly desirable inmate, paying for every thing beforehand, giving very 
little trouble, making no noise, and keeping early hours ; Mr. Richard impercep- 
tidly rose to an we emmayped pore in the family, as one who had influence over 
this mysterious lodger, and could negotiate with him, for good or evil, when no- 
body else durst approach his person. 

If the truth must be told, even Mr. Swiveller’s approaches to the single gen- 
tleman were of a very distant kind, and met with small encouragement ; but as 
he never returned froma monosyllable conference with the unknown, without 
quoting such expressions as ‘* Swiveller, I know I can rely upon you,”—‘ I 
have no hesitation in saying, Swiveller, that I entertain a regard for you,”— 
“ Swiveller you are my friend and will stand by me I am sure,” with many other 
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short speeches of the same familiar and confiding kind, purporting to have been 
addressed by the single gentleman to himself, and to form the staple of their or- 
dinary discourse, neither Mr. Brass nor Miss Sally for a momeat questioned the 


extent of his influence, but accorded to him their fullest and most unqualified be- 


lief. 

But quite apart from and independent of this source of popularity, Mr. Swi- 
veller had another, which promised to be equally enduring, and to lighten his po- 
sition considerably. 

He found favor in the eyes of Miss Sally Brass. Let not the light scorners 
of female fascination erect their ears to listen to a new tale of love which shall 
serve them for a jest ; for Miss Brass, however accurately formed to be beloved, 
was not of the loving kind. That amiable virgin having clung to the skirts of 
the Law from her earliest youth, having sustained herself by their aid, as it 
were, in her first running alone, and maintained a firm grasp upon them ever 
since, had passed her life ina kind of legal childhood. She had been remarka- 
ble, when a tender prattler, for an uncommon talent in counterfeiting the walk 
and manner ofa bailiff; in which character she had learned to tap her little play- 
fellows on the shoulder, and to carry them off to imaginary sponging-houses, 
with a correctness of imitation which was the surprise and delight of all who 
witnessed her performances, and which was only to be exceeded by her exquisite 
manner of putting an execution into the doll’s Local, and taking an exact inven- 
tory of the chairs and tables. These artless sports had naturally soothed and 
cheered the decline of her widowed father, a most exemplary gentleman, (called 
‘old Foxey’ by his friends from his extreme sagacity,) who encouraged them to 
the utmost, and whose chief regret on finding that he drew near to Houndsditch 
churchyard was, that his daughter could not take out an attorney’s certificate and 
hold a place upon the roll. Filled with this affectionate and touching sorrow, he 
had solemnly confided her to his son Sampson as an invaluable auxiliary ; and 
from the old gentleman's decease to the period of which we treat, Miss Sally 
Brass had been the prop and pillar of his business. 

It is obvious that, having devoted herself from infancy to this one pursuit and 
study, Miss Brass could know but little of the world, otherwise than in connexion 
with the law; and that from a lady gifted with such high tastes, proficiency in 
those gentler and softer arts in which women usually excel, was scarcely to be 
looked for. Miss Sally's accomplishments were all of a masculine and strictly 
legal kind. They began with the practice of an attorney and they ended with it. 
She was in a state of lawful innocetice, so to speak. The law had been her 
nurse, and, as bandy-legs or such physical deformities in children are held to 
be the consequence of bad nursing, so, if in a mind so beautiful and moral, twist 
or bandiness could be found, Miss Sally Brass’s nurse was alone to blame. 

It was upon this lady, then, that Mr. Swiveller burst in full freshness as 
something new and hitherto undreamed of, lighting up the office with scraps of 
song and merriment, conjuring with inkstands and boxes of wafers, catching 
three oranges in one hand, balancing stools upon his chin and penknives on his 
nose, and constantly performing a hundred feats of equal ingenuity ; for with 
such unbendings did Richard, in Mr. Brass’s absence, relieve the tedium of his 
confinement. ‘These social qualities, which Miss Sally first discovered by acci- 
dent, gradually made such an impression upon her, that she would entreat Mr. 
Swiveller to relax as though she were not by, which Mr. Swiveller, nothing loth, 
would readily consent to do. By these means a friendship sprung up between 
them. Mr. Swiveller gradually came to look upon her as her brother Sampson 
did, and as he would have looked upon any other clerk. He i:nparted to her 
the mystery of going the odd man or plain New-market for fruit, ginger-beer, 
baked potatoes, or even a modest quencher, of which Mr. Brass did not scruple 
to partake. He would often persuade her to undertake his share of writing in 
addition to her own ; nay, he would sometimes reward her with a hearty slap on 
the back, and protest that she was a devilish good fellow, a jolly dog, and se 
forth ; allof which compliments Miss Sally would receive in entire good part and 
with perfect satisfaction. 

One circumstance troubled Mr. Swiveller’s mind very much, and that was that 
the small servant remained in the bowels of the earth under Bevis Marks, and 
never came to the surface unless the single gentleman rung his bell, when she 
would answer it and immediately disappear again. She never went out, or came 
into the office, or had a clean face, or took off the coarse apron, or looked out of 
any of the windows, or stood at the street-door for a breath of air, or had any 


rest or enjoyment whatever. Nobody ever came to see her, nobody cared about | 


her. Mr. Brass had said once, that he believed she was ‘a love-child,’ (which 
means anything but a child of love), and that was all the information Richard 
Swiveller oval obtain. 

“Tt’s of no use asking the dragon,” thought Dick one day, as he sat contem- 
plating the features of Miss Sally Brass. “I suspect if I asked any questions 
on that head, our alliance would be at an end. I wonder whether she is a dragon 
by the bye, or something in the mermaid way. She has rather a scaly ap- 
pearance. But the mermaids are fond of looking at themselves in the glass, 


which she can’t be. And they have a habit of combing their hair, which she | 


hasn’t. No, she’s a dragon.” 

‘* Where are you going, old fellow,” said Dick aloud, as Miss Sally wiped 
her pen as usual on the green dress, and uprose from her seat. 

“To dinner,” answered the dragon 

“ To dinner,” thought Dick, ‘that’s another circumstance. I don’t believe 
that small servant ever has anything to eat.” 

“Sammy won't be home,” said Miss Brass. “Stop till Icome back. I shan't 
be long.” 

Dick nodded and followed Miss Brass with his eyes to the door, and with his 
ears to a little back parlor, where she and her brother took their meals. 

** Now,” said Dick, walking up and down with his hands in his pockets, “I'd 
give something—if I had it—to know how they use that child, and where they 

eep her. My mother must have been a very inquisitive woman, I have nodoubt 

I’m marked with a note of interrogation somewhere. My feelings I smother,but 
thou hast been the cause of this anguish my—upon my word,” said Mr. Swivel- 
ler, checking himself and falling thoughtfully into the client’s chair, ‘* I should 
like to know how they use her!” 


After running on in this way for some time, Mr. Swiveller softly opened the | 


door with the intention of darting across the street for a glass of the mild porter. 
At that moment he caught a parting glimpse of the brown head-ress of Miss 
Brass flitting down the kitchen stairs. ‘ And by Jove !” thought Dick, “she's 
going to feed the servant. Now or never!” 

First peeping over the handrail and allowing the head-dress to disappear in the 
darkness below, he groped his way down and arrived at the door of aback kitchen 
immediately after Miss Brass had entered the same, bearing in her hand a coid 
leg of mutton. It was avery dark and miserable place, very low, and very 
damp, the walls disfigured by a thousand rents and blotches. The water was 


trickling out of aleaky butt, and a most wretched cat was lapping up the drops | 
with the sickly eagerness of starvation. The grate, which was a wide one, was | 


wound and screwed up tight, so as to hold no more than a little thin sandwich of 
fire. Everything was locked up; the coal-cellar, the candle-box, the salt-box, 
the meat-safe, were all padlocked. There was nothing that a beetle could have 
lunched upon. The pinched and meagre aspect of the place would have killed a 
chamelion. He would have known at the first mouthful that the air was not 
eatable, and must have given up the ghost in despair.—The small servant stood 
with humility in presence of Miss Sally, and hung her head. 

“Are you there?” said Miss Sally. 

‘* Yes ma’am,”’ was the answer in a weak voice. 

“‘Go further away from the leg of mutton or you'll be picking it, Iknow,” said 
Miss Sally. 

The girl withdrew into acorner, while Miss Brass took a key from her pocket, 
and opening the safe, brought from it a dreary waste of cold potatoes, looking 
as eatable as Stonehenge. This she placed befure the small servant, ordering 
her to sit down before it, and then, taking up a great carving-knife, made a 
mighty show of sharpening it upon the carving-fork. 

“Do you see this!” said Miss Brass, 


cold mutton after all this preparation, and holding it out on the point of the 
fork. 


slicing off about two square inches of | 


She Albion. 


| CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


| An Appeal on behalf of Church Government, addressed to the Prelates and Clergy 
of the United Church of England and Ireland. By a Member of the Church. 
Houlston & Stoneman. ‘ 
| Several pamphlets have already appeared on the debate which arose in the 
House of Lords on the 26th of May last, in consequence of a petition presented 
‘by the Archbishop of Dublin, relative to the subscription to the Articles and Li- 
‘turgy of the Established Church ; others are announced as on the eve of publi- 
| cation—a significant proof that the subject has engaged tion, for, to vary 
| Lord Bacon’s metaphor, * straws are not blown about until the winds begin to 
| rise.” To enter on the many controversies involved in the discussion 1s equally 
inconsistent with our purpose and inelination ; but to explain to our readers the 
nature of the questions at issue, is obviously our duty, and is the course we 
have pursued on many similar occasions. A better guide we could not have than 
the pamphlet before us ; it is temperate and manly, and, though anonymous, evi- 
dently speaks with authority. : 

However absurd the notion of an infallible church may be, that of immutable 
law in a church confessing itself fallible is more so; every society, association, 
or institution, must be in a precarious state when it has no legislative power to 
repeal obsolete forms, to adopt alterations rendered necessary by the change of 
times and circumstances, and when, besides, it has no appellate jurisdiction to 
determine controverted points in its existing laws. Countless instances might 
be shown, to prove that the forms in which opinions are embodied may, by a 
change in external circumstances, teach the very contrary of the doctrines they 
were designed to inculcate. For instance, the prayers and formularies of the 
Western Churches were originally written in Latin, because that was the known 
tongue of the people: had any sanctity ascribed to language dictated the choice, 
Hebrew or Greek would have been chosen, as they had been spoken by Christ 
and his apostles. In process of time Latin fell into disuse, new languages sprung 
up, but the old formularies were preserved, and thus the form generated the doc- 
trine of prayers in an unknown tongue, though originally framed for the very op- 
posite purpose. A similar result would take place in the Anglican Church, if 
its formularies were preserved unaltered when the language in which they were 

written had become obsolete. Such a result was not designed by the framers 
| of our Liturgy ; on the contrary, so far as human foresignt could avail, they 
have guarded against it, for they have expressly declared that ‘the particular 
Forms of divine worship, and the Rites and Ceremonies appointed to be used 
therein, being things in their own nature indifferent and alterable, and so acknow- 
ledged ; it is but reasonable, that upon weighty and important considerations, ac- 
cording to the various exigency of times and occasions, such changes and altera 
tions should be made therein, as to those that are in place of authority should 
from time to time seem either necessary or expedient.” 

But the authors of this declaration did not foresee that a time would come 
when the Church of England would practically have no person or body of persons 
in such * place of authority” as would enable them to effect such alterations, or 
even to decide ‘controversies respecting what is established. The Houses of 
Convocation have long fallen into disuse, and to revive them would be a very 
questionable experiment ; for since the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
and of the Catholic disabilities, Parliament and the Privy Council no longer con- 
sist exclusively of members of the Church of England; and the power of le- 
gislating for the Church could not, without obvious impropriety, be intrusted to 
those who dissent from its discipline and doctrine. ‘The Church, then, is without 
any legislative body of its own, and without means of exercising what it claims 
in its articles, ‘‘ authority in matters of faith.” 

There has been a growing conviction amid a portion of the clergy that such a 
state of things should not be allowed to continue ; and that, to use the words of 
the Preface to the Prayer Book, alterations are necessary ‘‘for the more proper 
expressing of some words or phrases of ancient usage in terms more suitable to 
the language of the present times, and the clearer explanation of some words 
| and phrases which are either of doubtful signification or otherwise liable to mis- 
| construction.”” These sentiments are strongly and concisely expressed in the 
| petition presented to the House of Lords, which was signed by thirty clergymen 
and by about the same numberof lay members of the Established Church. This 
remarkable document stated— 

‘That some deviations from the authorized forms and positive obligations of 
our Church have been found so advisable as to be sanctioned by general practice, 
while the Clergy are still bound to profess an adherence to the letter of our Pray- 
er Book and Articles. 
| “That Athanasius’ Creed is not generally understood by the people ; and is 
| drawn up in a way which leads many to believe that the damnatory clauses are 
| part of the Catholic Faith; while each of the damnatory clauses in itself is such 
| as to require an explanation inconsistent with the words, when taken in their 
| plain sense and common force. 

‘‘ That in various other parts of our Prayer Book, especially in the services 

| for Baptism, for Ordination, and for Burial, some words and phrases are of doubt- 

| ful signification, and otherwise liable to misconstruction ; so that the alteration 

| of them has become requisite or expedient, and will cut off occasion from them 
that seek occasion of cavil or quarrel against our Liturgy. 

“That some of the Canons could not be acted upon, and others are confes- 
| sedly inexpedient ; while the Clergy are commonly understood to be bound to the 

observance of them all.” 

| Five prelates took a part in the discussion which arose on the presentation of 
| this petition—the Archbishops of Dublin and Canterbury, the Bishops of Lin- 
coln, Norwich, and London,—and they all agreed that the establishment of a le- 
gislative body and an appellate jurisdiction in matters of doctrine and discipline 
| were highly expedient, if not absolutely necessary. Buta different question was 
| introduced into the debate,—namely, whether any, and what alterations were 
desirable. The Archbishop of Canterbury denied that any were required, and 
declared that “ the practice of the Clergy ought to be made consonant with the 
Liturgy and Articles of the Established Church ;” but he did not notice the nu- 
merous cases in which the meaning of these Articles is doubtful or disputable. 
The Bishop of Norwich proposed ‘* to expand the sense and meaning of subscrip- 
| tion,”—a sentiment reprobated by the Bishop of London; he also referred to 
| the struggle in 1689, for obtaining a reformation of the Liturgy, and concluded 
| with the following words of warning :— 

“Tt is for us, the heads of the Church, to meet the difficulties of the petition- 
| ers, and to undertake their cause ; for [ am persuaded that if we do not, the 
time may come when, under another pressure,—we may be farced to do that 
which we may now do quietly, and which it is now in our power to do, voluntari- 
ly, and be compelled to adopt measures opposed to our feelings, and to which 
| we should all object.” 

The Bishop of London’s speech has been harshly criticized in pamphlets by 
| the Rev. Mr. Hull and the Rev. H. E. Head, but we think unnecessarily. His 
Lordship strongly, and as we think justly, insisted on honesty of subscription ; 
but he did not take into account what was really the material point in issue,— 
namely, the doubts and scruples which may arise after subscription, from observ- 
ing how the discipline and formularies of the Church worked in practice. His 
Lordship himself, according to Mr. Hull, departs from the letter of the rubric in 
administering the rite of Confirmation; and as subscription is a continuous act, 
he thus allows to himself ‘latitude and expansion” in at least one part of the 
Liturgy. 

On these circumstances the Appeal before us is founded. The author 
having shown that the Church possesses no legislative or judicial power, 
but that it is subject to the government of assemblies, which may and do com- 
prise within them persons who altogether dissent from its communion, de- 
clares :— 

‘* Every friend of the Church must perceive that this is far from being a dig- 
nified position. This is a perception, however, which is not confined to the 
friends of the Church. Its opponents perceive it also, and proclaim us to be a 
mere creature of a political party—a law-Church—paid for submission to the 
civil power,—and for the sake of that pay, content to resign every exercise of 
conscientious judgment.” 





| 
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‘| formed as auxiliaries to the Church, such as the Christian Knowledge, the 


Church Missionary, the Bible and the Home Mission Societies, however benefi- 
cial to the interests of humanity, weaken the moral influence of the Establish- 
ment and its hold on the minds of the people. 

“It is far from being surprising,” he observes, “that such should be the 
prevalent feeling—for the public is aware that all these societies are their own 
erection ; they are not indebted to the Church for them. They do not know 
the Church as a substantive society, claiming to derive functions from its Di- 
vine lawgiver—(for in truth it has long ceased to exercise such functions)—they 
only know it as property, and a liturgy, and obsolete canons, which few read, and 
and still fewer regard.” 

Passing from general to special grounds, the Appeal declares it necessary 
to have some authoritative decision, as to whether the services printed in our 
Prayer Books for the commemoration of certain political events, are legally en- 
joined, or even legally permitted. This dispute, which involves the rights of 
the sovereign as Head of the Church, has been debated for more than a century, 
and has never been definitely settled; it was revived last year, when the 
long neglected service for the fifth of November was brought up again as an 
engine for political warfare. Without determining whether such event ought 
to be commemorated, or whether the services appointed for such days are what 
they ought to be, those who remember the acrimonious discussions of last year 
will, for the most part, agree that the question as to their use or disuse should be 
decided. In connexion with this part of the subject, the Appeal laments that 
while every other religious denomination in the empire could and did sponta- 
neously offer thanksgivings for the recent preservation of her Majesty, the Church 
of England was unable to express its loyalty, until commanded to do so by the 
Queen herself. An additional fact connected with this subject deserves to be 
noticed :— 

‘Tn Ireland, an order was issued to the Bishops to draw up a form of prayer 
for the occasion. This order emanated from the Privy Council, and to it were 
attached the signatures of some gentlemen who are known to be Roman Catho- 
lics. It has been said that there was an indelicacy in their attaching their names 
to such a document. It is very evident, however, that the suppression of their 
names would merely have tended to conceal—not to alter—he strange fact, 
that the Church of England is subject to the authority of persons not its mem- 
bers. In exercising this authority, they are acting strictly in accordance with 
the laws of the land, and in thus exposing the state of the law, as respects the 
Church, they are really doing that Church a service.” 

The mention of the branch of the Church of England established in Ireland 
leads us to a recent controversy, to which the newspapers have given painful 
notoriety. Some clergymen in Dublin, in the duties of public worship, inter- 
mingled extemporary prayers with the established formularies ; the Archbishop 
of Dublin, believing such a practice inconsistent with the Act of Uniformity, is- 
sued an injunction against it; but the injunction was disobeyed by several, and 
many of the laity applauded their contumacy. The majority of the Irish prelates 
supported the Archbishop’s views ; indeed, only one dissented from them. We 
do not say which was right or which was wrong, but we say that there 
ought to be means of terminating such disputes by some recognized au- 
thority. 

The question, whether the words of administration in the Communion ser- 
vice, and the similar address in the rite of Confirmation, should be repeated to 
each individual separately, or plurally to each section of the congregation as it 
presents itself at the communion table, has been raised into importance in the 
recent discussion, and the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London have 
been severely reproached for deviating from the strict letter of the rubric; but 
the Appeal shows that the rubric is still more violated in cases where it would 
be now impossible for the Archbishop of Canterbury to accomplish his expressed 
desire of ‘‘ bringing the practice of the clergy into accordance with the precepts 
of the church.” 

“For instance, it is ordered by the Church that the rite of Baptism should 
be administered immediately after the last lesson of the morning or evening ser- 
vice. Again, it is ordered that children should be instructed in some portion of 
the Catechism in the presence of the rest of the congregation, immediately after 
the second lesson of the evening service. Now it is notorious that these orders 
are almost universally violated. This certainly has not arisen from any doubt as 
to the meaning of the rubrics in question ; they are clear and distinct ; nor again 
from any perception of the unimportance of the reasons which the Church has 
assigned for the enactment: on the contrary, the good sense of their reasons 








is admitted by all ; but those rubrics are passed by on grounds of expediency ; 
because it is felt that their observance would fatigue attention, and thin the at- 
tendance at our public worship. These reasons of expediency are in this in- 
stance held to be perfectly sufficient even for rejecting the positive and admitted 
order of the Church, while the same reasons, though at least as applicable, are 
considered an insufficient justification of a practice in administering Confirma- 
tion and the Lord's Supper, to which no one pretends that any direct Church or- 
der is opposed.” 

The question as to the propriety of retaining the form of Absolution in the 
prayers for the Visitation of the Sick, is examined at great length, but we can 
only direct attention to the concluding paragraphs. 

“There can be no doubt that our Church did design from the first to discoun- 
tenance private confession to the priest, and consequently absolution; and its 
retention of both in the service for the sick arose simply from its unwillingness 
to do violence to weak minds. It can be as little doubted, therefore, that our 
reformers wished and anticipated that a time would come when Christian know- 
ledge would be more diffused, so as to permit with safety the withdrawal of the 
rubric and its accompaniment. In an acknowledged Church service, however, 
the formula for absolution stands. And it is expressly stated that those who de- 
sire it may demand its application. Can it be asserted that the great body of the 
clergy would not wish that this were expunged! The experiment may be easily 
tried. Let any bishop of the Established Church summon his clergy together, 
and ask them whether they have ever used the form, or whether they would con- 
sent to use it ifit were demanded. If I do not greatly mistake their sentiments, 
both questions would be answered in the negative. Is it right, then, to leave 
them to defend their refusal by means of a lengthy exposition of the intentions 
of our Church ; more especially when at the end of this exposition, however clear 
it may be to them, they will still have to confess that they cannot deny the ezis- 
tence of the rite—that all they can do is to shuffle it off. This is not straight- 
forward enough for the religion of Christ,—I might perhaps say, for sound heathen 
morality.” 

Certain sentences in the Baptismal service are objected to by a large body of 
the clergy, and many omit them in the administration of the rite. The Atha- 
nasian creed is equally obnoxious, and the Appeal earnestly pleads for its altera- 
tion or removal. Into the question respecting the Canons it is not necessary to 
enter ; they have been long abandoned ; indeed, several of them are contrary to 
the statute laws of the land, and few would object to their removal, but no au- 
thority exists competent for the act. Other matters discussed in the Appeal 
belong more to clerical than general readers, and to such we leave them.—Lon- 
don Athenaeum, 





Sunimary. 


The Northmen in America.—At a late meeting of the Society of Northern 
Antiquaries at Copenhagen, a communication was read from Dr. pot now in 
the Brazils, respecting a very old large city, the buildings of which are of hewn 
stone, lately discovered in the vicinity of Bahia. Prof. Schuk inferred, from the 
attached specimens of inscriptions, that the city was founded by the Scandina- 
vians, during their residence in or occupation of the country. The signification 
of a figure, erected on an immenee pillar, which stretches out its right arm and 
points with the forefinger to the north pole, appears to be singularly remarka- 
ble. 

Statistics of French Railways.—The number of travellers during the time 
specified has been as follows : 





| Th hor of the A l hi +s h th fthe E Saint Germain, 2 years 11 months.... ....3,716,416 travellers. 
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’ ’ the moral influence of the Establishment is weakened by its inability to origi- 
“Then don’t you ever go and say,” retorted Miss Sally. that you hadn’t meat | dhe, y & 
here. There, eat it up.” y» ? nate any measure for promoting the glory of God or the good of man. He next 
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This was soon done. ‘ Now, do you want any more 1” said Miss Sally. 
The hungry creature answered with a faint “No,” 


They were evident! 
going through an established form. ad 


“You've been helped once to meat,” said Miss Brass, summing up the facts ; | 


’ 


“ you have had as much as you can eat, and you're asked if you want any more, 
and you answer,‘no!’ Thendon’t you ever go and say you were allowanced, 
mind that.” 

With those words, Miss Sally put the meat away and locked the safe. and then 
drawing near to the small servant overiooked her while she finished the potatoes 


It was plain that some extraordinary grudge was working in Miss Brass’s gen- 
tle breast, and that it was this which impelled her, without the smallest present 
cause, to rap the child with the blade of her knife, now on her hand, now on 
her head, and now on her back, as if she found it quite impossible to stand so 
close to her without administering a few slight knocks. But Mr. Swiveller was 
not a little surprised to see his fellow-clerk, after walking slowly backward to- 
ward the door as if she were trying to withdraw herself from the room but could 
not accomplish it, dart suddenly forward, and falling on the small servant, give 
her some hard blows with her clenched hand. The victim cried, but in a sub 
dued manner, as if she feared to raise her voice, and Miss Sally comforting her- 


self with a pinch of snuff, ascended the stairs, just as Richard had safely reach- 
ed the office. 





shows, that adherence to the formularies as they now stand, instead of checking 
innovation, opens a door to wild and heterodox opinions, respecting which the 
Articles and Liturgy of the Church are silent ; and he illustrates his position by 
2 very striking example :— 

“Compare, my Lords, the process which any bishop of our Church would 
have to adopt, with the actual proceeding of the Church of Scotland in relation 
| to Mr. Irving. He was arraigned before their proper ecclestical tribunal on a 
| charge of heterodoxy ; his opinions were pronounced unsound, and he was re- 
| moved from communion. That course of proceeding was dignified and efficient 
| I speak from my own knowledge, when I say that the public declaration of this 
| general tribunal of the Church of Scotland stopped the progress of his opinions 

even amongst the clerical functionaries of our own Church. Some of our body 
adopted and preached his sentiments ; they were expostulated and argued with 
by their brethren, but this was ineffectual. They gave in, however, tothe dig- 
nified decision of a tribunal regularly constituted to try such queations. Had 
| Mr. Irving been a rector of our Church, I believe my Lords, you could not 
have removed him; because, as I have said, the jury to whose verdict the 
judgment of the bishops would have to be submitted, would undoubtedly have 
| pronounced that, whether his peculiar sentiments were true or false, they were 
not in opposition to our articles, and therefore, that he had not subjected himself 
to any penalty.” 
| The author contends at great length, that the societies which have been 


Haarlem.—The draining of the great lake called the Sea of Haarlem, which 
has been contemplated by every successive Dutch government for the last three 
centuries, is at length, it is reported, to be accomplished, by means of a single 
and ingenious apparatus, the invention of the civil engineer ]ietz. The construc- 
tion of this machinery is kept secret ; but it is stated that it can be readily trans- 
ported from place to place, and will be worked by a steam-engine with double 
boiler and of 120 horse power. The calculated results of its operations are giv- 
en; and as it is the intention of government to work ten of the new machines at 
once, the drainage of the great lake will occupy, it is estimated, 800 days (two 
years and two months.) The ten machines, with their steam-engines, and the 
maintenance and working of them during that space of time, will cost about 
£64,000 of our money ; and this amount is stated to be less than one-tenth of 
the sam which this vast undertaking would have cost by any of the processes hi- 
therto proposed for its achievement, even if practicable. 


The circle visiting the Duke of Wellington at Walmer Castle is very select. 
Lord and Lady Burghersh are still there. The noble and gallant duke is in the 
possession of better health than for some months past. 

Sir John Beckett, Bart., has left Stratford House on a cruise up the Rhine for 
six weeks. 


Lady Anne Beckett, Lady Augusta Paulett, and Vicount Lowther, are on & 





visit to the Earl of Lonsdale at Lowther Castle. The Earl of Cadogan and the 
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Ladies Cadogan have been among the recent visitors. 
ceive company until the end of the present month. 
The Bishop of Durham has subscribed the liberal sum of thirty guineas to- 


wards the erection of a memorial to the late Earl of Durham. 


The Marquess and Marchioness of Sligo, who are on the eve of departing for 
Italy, intend returning to this couniry early in the spring. The Earl of Alta- 
mont attains his majority at the close of the month of January, but the festivi- 
ties attendant on that happy event will not take place until the family’s return to 
Treland in April or May. ' 

The Countess of Durham and family wili remain for three weeks longer at the 
Earl and Countess Grey’s, and then her ladyship and family will proceed to the 
south of France for the winter. The youthful Earl and the ladies Lambton con- 
tinue in excellent health. 

His Excellency the American Minister and Mrs. Stevenson left their re- 
sidence in Upper Grosvenor-street on Monday for the Isle of Wight, and pur- 

se making a tour of visits into Devonshire, Wales, and the north of England 

heir excellencies will be absent for five or six weeks.—Sept. 12. 

His Excellency M. Guizot will leave Manchester House next week for 
Goa to be present at the meeting of the British Association. Of course 
his Excellency’s presence is contingent on his diplomatic engagements. 

Lord and Lady Seaton and the Hon. Miss Colborne have left Clifton for their 
seat in Devonshire. 

Mr. Murchison has arrived in England, after an extensive geological survey of 
Russia. He is now on a visit to the Archbishop of York, at Bishopsthorpe Pa- 
lace, and has returned to attend the great scientific meeting at Glasgow. 

Brussels, Sept.3.—The King set out this morning with a special train 
for Wisbaden. His Majesty travels under the name of Count d’Ardenue, and is 
accompanied by Mr. Conway, Dr. Ricken, and Captain Borman. His Majes- 
ty is not expected to return to Brussels before the latter end of this month. The 
Genes will proceed to Ostend. 

A Female Soldier.—Mary Schellenck died on the Ist inst. at Menia She was 
a native of Ghent, and in March, 1792, entered the second Belgian battalion as 
a male volunteer. On the 6th of November in that year she distinguished her- 
self at the battle of Genappes, and received six wounds. She afterwards enter- 
ed the 30th demi-brigade (Batavian,) and made the campaigns of Germany. She 
was next removed to the eighth light infantry, and displayed great bravery at the 
battle of Austerlitz, in which she received a severe wound in the thigh, which led 
to the discovery of her sex. She, however, continued to follow the regiment, 
and at last presented a petition with her own handto Napoleon. The Emperor 
received her with marked distinction, placed her tenth on the list of lieutenants, 
invested her with his own hands with a cross of the Legion of Honour, which he 
himself had worn. In 1807 she was granted a pension of 673f. 

Destructive Artillery — The Times” newspaper has this week a long notice 
of anew and most destructive arm of war, which has been several years under 
the notice of the administration. The writer seems to fear that it may be lost 
to this country. We were invited to witness experiments by it more than a 
year ago, and are assured that it blew a vessel all to pieces moored at a distance 
inthe Thames. We trust it wiil meet the attention it merits. Steam, be it re- 


membered, was ridiculed and laughed at when first described as a power likely 
to be of wonderful efficacy. 


Atmospheric Railway.—A great dispute has arisen as to the priority and right 
of invention to this means of railway transit. Of various parties who have been 
trying to bring it to useful working order, Mr. Vallance and Mr. Pinkus contend 
that they accomplished that end before Mr. Clegg and his co-patentee. 

A massive piece of silver plate his been despatched to Mexico, to be there 
presented to her Britannic Majesty's minister plenipotentiary, his Excellency R 
Packenham, Esq. It is inthe form of a superb candelabrum, with branches 
for nine lights, having a beautifully modelled figure of Peace at the top, with 
three others on the surface of the pedestal, which are designed to represent 
allegorically the joy felt by the inhabitants of Mexico for Mr. Packenham’s 
successful efforts in bringing to a favourable termination the late blockade of that 
city by the French forces. One side of the pedestal bears an appropriate in- 
scription ; the other two are occupied with a bas-relief of the city and a coat 
of arms; and the whole is supported by three lions, which repose upon a 
plateau. This very beautiful and highly characteristic ornament was manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Storr and Mortimer. It is more than forty inches high, and is 
of the value of five hundred pounds. 


The noble lord will re- 


ce Albion. 


- ; October 10, 





entetinto the straits of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus; and the Sultan, 
on his part, declares by the present act, that, with the exception of the even- 
tuality above-mentioned, he has the firm resolve to maintain for the future the 
rinciple invariably established as the ancient regluation of his empire, and as 

ong as the Porte is at peace, not to admit any foreign vessel of war into the 
straits of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. On the other part, their Majes- 
ties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the King of Prussia, and 
the Emperor of All the Russias, engage to respect that determination of the Sul- 
tan, and to conform to the principle above declared. 

Article 5.—The presetit convention shall be ratified, and the ratification ex- 
changed in London, within the space of two months, or soouer if possible. 

In faith of which the respective plenipotentiaries have signed and affixed the 
seal of their arms. 

Done at London, the 15th of July, in the year of Grace, 1840. 

(Signed) Patmerston. [CHeKxip. Butow. 


NigeuMAN. Brunow. 
ADDITIONAL ACT. 

Additional Act (acte separé) annexed to the Convention concluded at London, 
the 15th July, 1840, between the Courts of Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, of the one part, and the Sublime Ottoman Porte on the other. 
His Highness the Sultan has the intention to record and to make known to 

Mehemet Ali the conditions of the arrangement subjoined. 

I.—His Highness promises to accord to Mehemet Ali for him and for his de- 
scendants in line direct the administration of the Pachalic of Egypt; and His 
Highness promises, moreover, to accord to Mehemet Ali during his life, with the ti- 
tle of Pacha of Acre and the command of the fortress of St. Jean d’Acre, the 
Administration of the southern part of Syria, of whieh the limits are designed by 
the following line of demarcation. 

This line drawn from the Cape Rassel Nakhora, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, extending from thence directly to the snouth of the river Seisaban, nor- 
thern extremity of the Tiberias, along the western coast of the said lake, follow- 
ing the right bank of the river Jordan and the western coast of the Dead Sea, ex- 
tending from thence in a right line as far as the Red Sea, and resting on the nor- 
thern point of the Gulf d’Akaber, and following the western coast of the Gulf 
d’Akaber and the eastern coast of the Gulf of Suez, as far as Suez. 

Nevertheless the Sultan in making these offers attaches to them the condition 
that Mehemet Ali accepts them within the space of ten days after the communi- 
cation has been made to him at Alexandria by an agent of his highness ; and that 
at the same time Mehemet Ali deposits in the hands of that agent the necessary 
orders to thé commanders of his forces by sea and land to retire immediately from 
Arabia, and all the holy cities therein situated, from the island of Candia, the dis- 
trict of Adana, and all the other parts of the Ottoman empire which are not com- 
prised in the limits of Egypt, and in that of the Pachalic of Acre, such as they 
are above designed. 

I].—If within the space of ten days above fixed Mehemet Ali does not accept 
the said arrangement, the Sultan will then withdraw the offer of the life adminis- 
tration of the Pachalic of Acre ; but his highness will still consent to accord to 
Mehemet Ali, for him and his descendants in line direct, the administration of 
the Pachalic of Egypt, provided that this offer be accepted in the space of ten 
days following, that is to say, in the space of twenty days, counting from the 
date of the communication made to him ; and provided that he likewise deposits 
in the hands of the agent of the Sultan the necessary instructions to his com- 
manders by land and by sea to retire immediately within the limits and within 
the ports of the Pachalic of Egypt. 

The annual tribute to be paid to the Sultan by Mehemet Ali shall be propor- 

tioned more or less to the territory of which the latter will obtain the administra- 

tion according as he accepts the first or second ultimatum. 

IV. It is moreover expressly understood that in the first, as well as in the se- 

cond ultimatum, Mehemet Ali (before the expiration of the term fixed of 10 or 

20 days) shall be bound to send back the Turkish fleet, with the crews and ar- 

mamens, to the care of the Turkish authority, who shall be charged to receive 

them—the commanders of the allied squadrons assisting at the restoration 

(remise.) 

It is understood that in any case Mehemet Ali cannot charge in account, nor 

deduct from the tribute payable to the Sultan, the expenses of keeping up the 

Ottoman fleet during the time that it has remained in an Egyptian port. 
V.—AIl the treaties and all the laws of the Ottoman empire shall be applicable 

to Egypt and the Pachalic of Acre, such as it be above designed, as well as to 





*,* [A drawing of this splendid candelabrum, of the original size, may be 
seen at the Branch establishment of Storr and Mortimer, No. 346 Broadway, 


New York.] 





TRANSLATION. 
CONVENTION 
Concluded between the Courts of Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
of the one part, and the Sublime Ottoman Porte of the other, for the pacifica- 
tion of the Levant ; signed at London, the 15th July, 1840. 
In the name of the Most Merciful Gop. 

His Highness the Sultan having had recourse to their Majesties the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, King 
of Hungary and Bohemia, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, to reclaim their aid and their assistance in the midst of the difficulties in 
which he finds himself placed in consequence of the hostile conduct of Mehemet 
Ali, Pacha of Egypt—difficulties which threaten to injure the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire and the independence of the throne of the Sultan ; their said 


every other part of the Ottoman empire ; but the Sultan consents, that on con- 
dition of the regular payment of tribute above mentioned, Mehemet Ali and his 
descendants shall levy imposts in the name of the Sultan, and as the delegate of 
his highness in the provinces of which the administration is to be to him confided. 
It is further understood that on condition of receiving the above taxes and im- 
posts Mehemet Ali and his descendants shall provide for all expenses of the 
civil and military administration of said provinces. 

VI.—The land and sea forces which the Pacha of Egypt and of Acre may 
maintain, shall form part of the forces of the Ottoman empire, and shall always 
be considered as kept up for the service of the State. 

VII.—The present separate act shall,bear the same force and value as if it 
were inserted word for word in the convention of this day. It shall be ratified, 
and the ratification exchanged at London at the same time with those of the said 
convention. 

In faith of which the respective plenipotentiaries have signed and affixed the 
seal of their arms. 

Done at London, the 15th of July, in the year of Grace, 1840. 
Signed, Patmerston, [Cuexis. Buiow. 
NIEuMAN, Brunow. 





Majesties, united by the sentiment of sincere friendship which subsists between 
them, animated by the desire to watch over the maintenance of the integrity and 


PROTOCOL RESERVING THE RIGHTS OF THE PORTE. 


ts . Prorocot Signe ,OND , THE PLENIPOTENTIARIES OF THEIR MaJeEs- 
independence of the Ottoman empire in the interest of consolidating the peace of | Sicnep at Lonpon By THE PLENI 


Europe, faithful to the engagements which were contracted by the note trans- 





Ties, &c., THE 15TH JuLy, 1840. 


. . : a “i affiy s 2 > conventi is day, the Plenipotentiary of 
mitted to the Porte by their representative at Constantinoble,the 27th July 1836, | th In affixing his signature to the convention of this day, th F y 


and desiring, moreover, to prevent the effusion of blood which the continuation 
of the hostilities lately broken out in Syria between the authorities of the Pacha 
and the subjects of his Highness, occasion : 

Their said Majesties and his Highness the Sultan have resolved with the above 
end to conclude between them a convention, and have named, for that purpose, 
for their plenipotentiaries—namely. 

{Here follow the names of the Plenipotentiaries. ] 

Who, having reciprocally interchanged their full powers in good and due form, 
have agreed on and signed the following articles : 

Article 1.—His Highness the Sultan, being azreed with their Majesties the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the King of Prussia, and the Empe- 
ror of All the Russias, on the conditions of the arrangements which it is the 
intention of his Highness to allow to Mehemet Ali—conJtitions which will be 
found specified in the separate act hereto annexed—their Majesties engage 
themselves to act with perfect accord, and to unite their efforts to determine 
Mehemet Ali to conform to this arrangement, each of the high contracting par- 
ties reserving to itself to co-operate to this end with the means of action 
which each of them can dispose of 

Article 2.—If the Pacha of Egypt should refuse to adhere to the said ar- 
rangement, which shall be communicated to him by the Sultan, with the con- 
currence of their said Majesties, the latter engage to take, at the requisition of 


e Sublime Ottoman Porte has declared— 
| ‘That in stating, in the Fourth Article of the said convention, the ancient law 
of the Ottoman Empire, in virtue of which it is prohibited at all times to foreign 
| vessels of war to enter into the straits of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus, 


| the Sublime Porte reserves to herself, to deliver firmans to light vessels under 
| the flag of war, which are employed, according to custom, in the service of the 
correspondence of the legation of friendly powers. ; 
The plenipotentiaries have taken note of this present declaration, to bring it 
to the knowledge of their courts. 
Sigmed, PatmMerston, Butiow, 
NiEUMAN, Brunow. 
SECRET PROTOCOL 
| Secret Protocol, signed at London the 15th July, 1840, by the Plenipotentiaries 
of their Majesties, &c 
| The Plenipotentiaties of their Majesties, &c., having, in virtue of their fall 
| powers, concluded and signed, this day, a convention between their respective 
| Sovereigns for the pacification of the Levant. 
| Considering, from the distance which separates the capitals of their respective 


courts, a certain space of time must necessarily elapse before the exchange of | 


on that act éould be put into execution. 


| 

| . : : 

| the ratification of the said convention could be effected, and that orders founded 
| 

| , 

| And the said Plenipotentiaries bemg profoundly penetrated with the convic- 


the Sultan, the measures concerted and agreed on be.ween them, for the end | tion, that looking at the actual state of things in Syria, the interests of humanity, 
of putting this arrangement into execution; in the meantime, the Sultan ha- | #nd the grave considerations of European policy, which constitute the object of 


> day 
ving invited his allies to join him to assist in interrupting the communication by | the common solicitude of the powers signing the said convention of this day, | 
sea between Egypt and Syria, and to prevent the expedition of troops, horses, | mperiously require the prevention as much as possible of any delay in the ac- | 
) ’ >| ! 


arms, ammunition, and munitions of war of all kinds from one part of these complishment of the pacification which the said transaction is destined to attain 
provinces to the other, their Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of | The said plenipotentiaries in virtue of their full powers agree between them 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and | selves that the preliminary measures mentioned in Article I] of the said conven 
Bohemia, engage to give immediately to this effect the necessary orders to | tion shall be put into execution at once, and without waiting for the exchange of 
the commanders of their naval forces in the Mediterranean; their said Majes- | the ratifications, consent formally by the present act with the assent of their 
ties promising, moreover, that the commanders of their squadrons, according to | courts to the immediate execution of their measures. 


the means of which they can dispose, shall give, in the name of the alliance, | 


all and every assistance in their power to those subjects of the Sultan who may 
manifest their fidelity and obedience to their Sovereign 

Article 3.—If Mehemet Ali, after having refused to submit to the condi- 
tions of the arrangements above mentioned, should direct his forces by land or 
sea towards Constantinople, the high contracting parties, on the requisition 
made by the Sultan to their representatives at Constahtinople, ere all agreed in 
such case to answer the invitation of that Sovereign, and to provide for the de- 
fence of his throne, by means of a co-operation concerted in common for the pur- 
pose of putting the two straits of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, as weil as 
the capital of the Oitoman empire, secure against all aggression. It is like- 
wise agreed that the forces which, in consequence of such attempt, receive the 
destination above indicated, shall remain employed as long as their presence be 
required by the Sultan; and when his Highness shall judge that their presence 
has ceased to be necessary, the said forces shall retire simultaneously, 
enter respectively into the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 

Article 4.—It is always distinctly understood that the co-operation mention- 
ed in the preceding article, and destined to place temporarily the straits of the 
Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus, and the Ottoman’capital, under the safeguard 
of the high contracting parties, against all aggression of Mehemet Ali, shall not 
be considered but as a measure exceptional, 
the Sultan, and solely for his defence 


and 


1, adopted at the express desire of | 
But it is agreed that this measure will | quarter 
derogate in nothing to the ancient law of the Ottoman empire, in virtue of | 
which it has been in all times prohibited to vessels of warof foreign Powers to 3d. instant, 


It is agreed on besides by the said plenipotentiaries that his Highness the Sul- 
| tan shall proceed to address to Mehemet Alithe communication and the offers 
| specified in the separate act annexed to the convention of this date. — 
It is agreed, moreover, that the consular agents of Great Britain, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, will put themselves in communication with the agent of the 
Sultan to address to Mehemet Ali the communication and offers above mentioned ; 
that the said consuls will give to this agent all the assistance, and all the aid in 
their power; and that they will employ all their means of influence on Mehemet 
Alito the purpose of determining him to accept the arrangement offered to him 
by order of his Sublime Highness the Sultan 

The admirals of the respective squadrons, in the Mediterranean, will receive 
the necessary instructions to place themselves in communication with the said 
consuls. 





Signed, Patmerston, BuLow, 
Nieuman, SRUNOW 
—— 
SPAIN 
| The revolutionary movement in Madrid on the Ist of Sept. seems to have 
been contagious. And, although Madrid had since remained tranquil, owing to 
precautionary measures adopted by the authorities, advices to the 11th state that | 
Opposition to the arbitrary measures of the government was pre vailing in every 


The news of the insurrection reached the Queen Regent at Valencia on the 
A Cabinet Council was held, at which Gen. Aspiroz (War), Senor 


Amero (Marine), and Senor Costello (Foreign Affairs), Was present. It was 
resolved to resist the movement. A circulur was addressed to the Capteins 
General to put down the insurrection, and orders were at first sent,and afterwards 
countermanded, for four battalions, four squadrons, and two batteries of artillery 
to accelerate their march upon the capitol, commanded by Gen. Clavera (O’Don- 
nell’s Chief of the Staff.) 

@The Queen's departure, which had been fixed for the 8th, was postponed. 
She was still in Valencia on the 7th. The Queen finally sent orders to 
tero to march upon Madrid. Espartero has, however,declared his adhesion to the 
Madrid programme. 

A postscript in a London paper of the 18th says ‘the insurrection in Spain 
was rapidly extending on the 10th. Soria, Greneda, Carthagena, Malaga, «c.,. 
had sent in their adhesion to the Junta of Madrid. Maroto and several Carlist 
officers had tendered their services to the new government, and Seville was in a 
stage of siege.” 

It thus appears that all the great cities in the kingdom have resolved to make 
common cause in resisting the Queen’s unwise and arbitrary measures, and 
there is reason to believe that their efforts will be successful without much blood- 
shed or difficulty. The demonstrations in all the cities are peaceable, but not 
the less decisive. 

A Bayonne paper of the 10th of September, announces the blowing up of the 
powder magazine at Alancoz, in Lower Arragon. Whole streets are in ruins, 
the loss of lives exceeded four hundred. 


SAILING OF THE TURKISH SQUADRON. 

The Manzari Shark of Smyrna says—“ The Turkish expedition for Cyprus, 
consisting of 5,600 troops of the line, in 26 transports, proceeded on the 20th, 
under the escort of the remainder of the squadron,to be under the orders of Capt. 
Walker, united with the English fleet. On the 22d, authority was sent from 
hence to our gallant countryman to hoist the flag of a ‘Turkish rear-admiral, 
which is a distinction no foreigner has, we believe, hitherto obtained.” 

The Eco de l’Orient of the 29th reports that the Turkish expedition had been 
seen off Scio, steering southward. It will thus have reached Cyprus and the 
coast of Syria on or about the 10th. 


Duel.—On Saturday the 12th of September, Earl Cardigan fought a duel on 
Wimbleton Common, with a Mr. Harvey Tuckett, in which the latter was se- 
riously wounded by a ball passing near the right hip bone, and transversely out 
of the spine. Earl Cardigan was arrested and held to bail in the sum of 1,0001., 
Capt. Douglass, his second,was also held to bail in the sum of 5001. for a breach 
of the peace. The cause of the duel was a newspaper article written by Mr. 
Tuckett, signed ‘tan old Soldier,” and printed in the Morning Chronicle, 
which Mr. Tuckett avowed, and the Earl pronounced, ‘false, slanderous, 
insulting, and calumnious.” 


Joseph Bonaparte (Count Surveillers) arrived at Rotterdam on the 15th, 
and was to depart the next day for London. 

Admiral Edwards, one of the oldest admirals in the English navy, his com- 
mission bearing date June 4th, 1814, died on the 14th of September, in the 95th 
year of hisage. He was actively engaged throughout the American revolu- 
tionary war, and commanded the Ata!ante, when she was captured by the Ameri- 
can frigate Alliance iu 1781. 

Lord Brougham has been seriously ill, but was recovering, although he was 
still obliged to abstain from going into company. 

Naval Preparations —The greatest activity prevails in the naval departments 
at Plymouth. The Calcutta, 84, was commissioned on Friday week, by Capt. 
Sir S. Roberts, C. B. The Bombay, 84 is ordered to be masted without delay ; 
she isexpected to be commissioned immediately. The Nile, 92, the Clarence, 
84, the Vengeance, 84, and the Foudroyant 78,are ready for speedy commission- 
ing. At Portsmouth there are at present no ships ordered for service, except 
the Britannia 120. The Queen, 110, is to bear the flag of Sir E. Codrington, 
and is preparing fer the purpose. 

The Steamer President arrived at Liverpool, from New York, on the 17th, 
having made the passage in 16 days. The Acadia arrived on the 13th. The 
President encountered tempestuous weather during the passage. She arrived 
just in season to enable Capt. Fayrer, by some exertion, to enter her flour at 
the custom house. She had 2500 barrels, on which the duty would have ad- 
vanced next day at the rate of 4s. per quarter. ‘The duty on Wheat was 10s. 
8d. per quarter, and 6s. 5d. per bbl. on Flour. 

The ‘Temps asserts that Mehemet Ali had anticipated the petition about to be 
presented by Sir Moses Montefiore and M. Cremieux for the pardon of the Israel- 
ites condemned at Damascus for the murder of Father Thomaso, and had remit- 
ted the sentence, in consequence, he added, of four of the accused having died 
from the tortures inflicted on them. 





NEGROES IN CANADA, 
To His Excet.tency THE Governor-General or Canapa. 

Sir—When an atrocity is perpetrated in civilized society, it becomes the duty 
of a good citizen to make it known to the proper authorities, in order to prevent 
a recurrence, and should the laws of any country prove too weak to protect the 
unoffending stranger, it is every way incumbent, to warn the world of the fact. 

The late outrage committed against me and a party of friends while travelling 
under the supposed protection of British Law, induces me to address you, expect- 
ing that your sense of honor and public policy, will lead you to the adoption of 
such measures, as may prevent similar abuses, or at least that other persons from 
the United States may be made aware, that at this time there is no security for 
them within the Canadas. 

The facts follow, to which I must draw your Excellency’s attention. 

On Wednesday the 16th inst., (Sept.) we landed at Chippewa, intending after 
dinner, to proceed to the Falls of Niagara. Our party consisted of three ladies, 
two gentlemen, a child, and two colored female servants. 

While at table, the keeper of the Hotel entered hastily, and taking me aside, 
informed me, that his house was surrounded and likely to be attacked by a large 
number of troops. On going out, I perceived that we were in fact surrounded 
by about forty or tifty negroes, clad in the British uniform, and armed with bayo- 
nets as British soldiers! ‘The companions and brothers in arms of men,who once 
proudly supported the hunor of old s¢ngland. 

The avowed object was to possess themselves of our servants, not staying 
to inquire whethcr they were slaves or free; and incase of resistance, they 
swore to “* wade knee deep in blood.” Of course these threats could have no 
| other effect than to alarin the ladies, and greatly to frighten the servants, who 
songht protection from us. One of these last had gone into the kitchen, suspect- 
ng no evil, from whence she with difficulty effected an escape, upon a rush of 
six or eight fellows in that direction. 

After having conveyed the ladies to a parlour upoa the second floor, where, 
however, they could not be prevented from hearing the brutal language of the 
negroes, and having arranged such measures of defence as were within our reach 
aided by the prompt kindness of a few high spirited gentleman of Chippewa, at- 
tracted to the spot by the brawl, and whose names 1! should be most happy to 
state to your Excellency, with our public thanks, but that they were all stran- 
gers to us; we inquired for the white officers of these men, and for the civil 
authority. 

It is worthy of note, that the captain of these negroes, a white man, could 
no where be found, although the whole village was by this time in confusion ; 
and the Lieutenant, in uniform, with a sword by his side, informed me, in the 
presence of our ladies, that his men were in a state of mutiny, and that he 
| could do nothing with them, nor was It In his power to protect the inmates of 
the house. 





| Inthis posture of affairs, our eyes were turned to the civil authority. and 
| message was s¢ nt to the magistrate or intendant of police, by the intelligent 
| keeper of the hotel, Mr. Crysler. We desired the peaceable protection of law, 
land this failing, we wished for ourselves and for the brave and honorable men 
| whose assistance was fre ely proffered,to legalize any thing which it might become 
necessary todo. ‘This magistrate’s name as we were informed, is Swan, and he 
was st' led Colonel ! 

As a peace officer, holding Her Britannic Majesty’s commission, he was in- 
formed that the law was outraged, and that ladies were alarmed and in distress ; 
and he refused tc make his appearance at all, or to interfere in any manner what- 
sover. ‘This did not arise from any feeling of Abolitionism, as he was assured 
by the messenger, tnat, after repeated examinations, the servants clung to us 
for protection, expressing unbounded attachment, and absolutely refusing to be 
separated. 

Your Excellency will judge, whether Colonel Swan's neglect of duty arose 
from cowardice or Corruption, and whether such an officer is entitled to Her Ma- 
jesty’s confidence. 


It is proper here to remark, that while our servants were freely ques- 
tioned by the Lieutenant and his negro serjeant, and indeed by any one else 
who chose to take the trouble, there was no pretence or shadow of legal 
warrant ! 

It is due tothe inhabitants of Chippewa to state, that frequent were the ex- 
pressions of honest indignation and shame, at what they conceived to bea na- 
tional disgrace 


At this period the town was, with the exception of our hotel, completely in 
the possession of a band of armed negroes,—and aff 


ghted females were call- 


ing from the neighbouring windows, entreating their friends to leave the hotel, 
| and seek safety for themselves.—This advice, I believe, was not followed in a 
| single instance ! 
| Ultimately, the Lieutenant mentioned above, despatched a note to an officer of 
the 93d, or Highland regiment, two or three miles of off, stating simply, that 


his men were in a state of mutiny, and about sunset the mongrel crew slunk off 
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to their barracks, at the approach of a company of the gallant Scots, after having 
been kept at bay upwards of three hours. 

Our party remained several days at the Falls and in the neighbourhood, on the 
English side, where the affair was well known, and if any measares were. taken 
to right the injured laws, or to testify respect for a neighbouring and friendly 
nation, whose citizens had been wantonly abused, they were unknown to us. 

The above statement is made, not from any feeling of resentment towards the 
negroes who have violated your laws, and from whom nothing better could be ex- 
pected, but to point out the manner in which some of the petty officers, civil and 
military, under your government, discharge their duty, and the abundant material, 
furnished to the evil disposed, for embittering the public mind. 

It is left with your Excellency to judge, whether it is to the interest of Cana- 
da, that such a cundition of things fs d exist, as must exclude from her bor- 
ders a large portion of the citizens of the United States; or, whether the keep- 
ing together of bands of armed and lawless negroes upon the confines of a friend- 
ly country, be consistent with professions of national comity and honour, or cal- 
culated to promote the general peace.—With consideration, your Excellency’s 
ob’t serv’t, A TRAVELLER. 

SIR JAMES MACDONNELL. 

A paragraph has appeared in some of the Provincial prints referring to Sir 
James Macdonnell, and stating that the Government of Upper Canada had been 
offered to that Officer, and in the event of his declining it to General Clitherow. 
This report is founded altogether in error. When the Union of the Provinces is 
proclaimed, the functions of Sir George Arthur as Lieutenant Governor of Up- 
per Canada will cease, and that gentleman will return home. But, as Sir George 
Arthur is also in command of the troops in that Province this must be provided 
for ; and itis this command which will be given to one or other of the Major 
Generals at present resider.t in Lower Canada. If the state of Sir George Ar- 
thur’s health should render his retirement from the Lieutenant Governorship ne- 
cessary before the Union is proclaimed, the Officer in command of the troops 
would temporarily administer the Government under the direction of the Gover- 
nor General, supposing that no civilian were appointed for that purpose.—Mon- 
treal Courier. 

His Excellency Lieut. General Sir Colin Campbell, Miss Campbell, Captain 
Campbell, and his Excellency’s Staff, were to embark at Halifax, this day, for 
England, inthe steamer Britannia. Lord Falkland awaited the departure of Sir 
Colin, to be sworn in as Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia. His Lordships 
salary, as Civil Governor, has been fixed at £5,000 sterling, to be paid out of 
the Casual and Territorial Revenues of the Province.—Montreal Gazette. 

By the last English mail, Major General Sir John Harvey received orders from 
the Horse Guards, to assume the command of the troops in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland, and dependencies, on the departure of Lieut. Gen 
Sir Colin Campbell, and to transfer head-quartersto New Brunswick. Colone! 
Snodgrass has, in consequence, proceeded from Halifax to Fredericton, to re- 
ceive His Excellency’s commands, as to the contemplated removal of the mili- 
tary offices. The New Brunswick Royal Gazette, on this subject, has the fol- 
lowing paragrah :—Jb. 

The removal to Fredericton of the whole of the heads of departments may, 
perhaps, not take place before the spring as well on grounds connected with the 
personal convenience of several of the individuals (which Sir John Harvey is 
well known to be ai all times ready to consider, as far as it can be done consis- 
tently with the interests of the public service), as to afford time to make the ne- 
cessary preparations, with regard to accommodation. 

Married, on the 29th Aug. last, at Paris, inthe Chapelle Tait bout, by the Rev. Mark 
Wilks, Samson Boiceau of the firm of Boiceau and J. U. Muller to Miss Helen Wallace, 
both of New York. 

Married, at East Windsor Hill, Oct. Ist, by the Rev. Jonathan Cogswell, D.D. James 
Dixon, Esq., of Hartford, to Miss Elizabeth Lord, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Cogswell 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-2 a 9 per cent. prem. 
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The intelligence from England since our last has not varied in its character or 
changed the posture of affairs on any of the leading subjects of European _poli- 


cy. The Pacha of Egypt had not submitted to the terms imposed on him by 


the allicd powers, and Admiral Stopford had consequently blockaded the port of 


Alexandria ; and a Turkish squadron having 5000 troops on board, had sailed 
for Cyprus to wrest from the rebellious Mehemet that island. This squadron was 
placed under the command of Capt. Walker, an officer of the British Navy. 
He was invested with the supreme command, and allowed to hoist the flag of 
a Turkish Rear Admiral, a distinction no infidel had ever before attained. 

We give to-day the celebrated Treaty of London, signed on the 15th of July 
It is called a quadruple treaty, but it is more properly quintuple, as five powers 
are parties thereto. This treaty prescribes what the interfering powers are to 
do, and settles the question of the passage of the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nelles by foreign ships of war. All the powers have acceded to this regulation 
and pledged themselves to adhere to it. The Allies, it appears are to proceed 
to any lengths that may be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of the 
treaty, and preserve the Ottoman power in its full integrity. The great passes 
just named, and even the occupation of Constantinopie itself, may be resorted 
to by the allied forces if necessary. Article the third is full and complete on this 
point, and must convince the Pacha as well as France, that England and the 
the northern powers are in earnest. 

The insurrection in Spain is spreading throughout the country. Espartero has 
promised to give his adhesion to the Queen if her Majesty will submit to the 
following terms.—The revocation of the obnoxious municipal law, the dissolution 
of the Cortes and the dismissal of the ministers. 

There is no intelligence of moment from China. 
reach Canton before the 20th of June. 


The expedition could not 





In our last we announced the pleasing fact that the crops of Great Britain 
would, in all probability, produce a general average quantity for the present 
year—a fact that must be gratifying to every friend of humanity. Yet 
the abundant harvests in this country may in despite of the increased duties 
enable the exporters of grain and flour to send forward a further supply at remu- 
nerating prices. 

It seems to be the opinioa of well informed persons at home, that the presen 
system of duties will undergo a revision, and the fluctuating scale be exchanged 
for a fixed and permanent one. The advantage taken by speculators of the ta- 
riff as it now exists, is said to render this change necessary. With a fixed duty 
instead of one that rises and falls with the weather, the foreign shipper will be 
able to make his calculations with greater accuracy; and he will have the ad- 
vantage of putting his corn in bond, should the market offer an inducement to do 
so. Such an alteration will not invade the principle of the protective corn laws, 
and will not meet with the opposition of the landed interest that a repeal of those 
laws would undoubtedly incur. 

We have on a former occasion adverted to the extraordinary productive nature 
of the wheat districts in Michigan and Wisconsin, their prodigious extent and 
the fact of their being but recently brought into cultivation. The real wheat 
territory of the United States in fact is but just discovered ! and the soil is found 
to be as we have just observed immensely fertile and extensive ; so much so 
that its distance from the sea board alone prevents its product from becoming a 
permanent article of export, a thing so much required by the northern states of 
this Union. Yet the disadvantage of distance may not be so insuperable as many 
suppose ; certainly not as regards the British market, for nature has done so 
much on this continent for inland communication that the objection of distance 
becomes, when proper advantage is taken of the bounty of providence, almost 
nominal. The lakes and the river St. Lawrence constitute the natural outlet 
for al! the bulky articles of the countries which border thereon and the stream, or 
descending force of the waters gives a natural direction towards the ocean to all 
that is borne on its bosom. True it is nevertheless, that the superiority of the 
New York market andthe facility afforded by the Hudson, the canals, and railroads 
of this State, that the lighter articles of merchandise, the finer and more delicate 
fabrics of the old world, will find their way to the interior by this latter route 
But this is no way objectionable ; on the contrary, will act as a sort of counter- 
poise to the trade which may take the other and downward course, and thereby 
balance, toa certain extent, the carrying trade. If flour can find its way to 
England seventy-five cents per barrel cheaper by the St. Lawrence than through 
New York, the better able will the exporter be to compete with the duties, the 

greater will be his sales and the larger his imports in return. 


It does not appear to us, that the recent discovery of this vast wheat district 
and its consequences are fully estimated ; at all events they do not occupy the | 
public attention or command the comments of public writers so much as many | 
other subjects of less consequence. The Cotton, Rice, and Tobacco, of the 
South have for some years been the chief articles of export—the North has sent | 
but little, and has certainly felt the want of an article of domestic growth which | 
should find a ready and extensive sale in the myn: The desidera- 
tum is, we think, found, and will come ere long into able use; but it is the 
business of capitalists and those interested to open such channels of communi- 
cation between the interior and the lakes as will bring with economy and celerity, 
these products to the shipping point. The internal communications through 
Canada we admit are not yet sufficiently easy to carry this trade into profitable 
effect, but the improvements that have long been projected we hope are in the 
course of being adupted. The British Government—ever the paternal promoter 
of trade and profitable employment—have ordered and obtained extensive surveys 
and reports on the great routes through the provinces. A distinguished officer 
has been engaged for alength of time in this great object, whose researches and 
calculations are now before the proper authorities at home. Upper Canada itself 
isa splendid wheat country, and thousands of acres are yearly coming into profit- 
able cultivation ; the wheat of Canadian growth is admitted into England at a low 
rate of duty, the effect of which will be, while the trade remains on its present 
footing, that the Canada product will be sent home, and grain from the United 
States imported for provincial consumption. 





For some time past there has been a considerable degree of speculation in the 
public mind as to the probability of the Steam Vessels which cross the Atlantic 
proving advantageous to their owners in a pecuniary point of view; not a few 
have formed conclusions, based partly on conjecture and partly on their own cal- 
culations on the subject, that these undertakings have hitherto been failures with 
regard to emolument, and they even proceed to judge that the steam vessels as 
at present constructed, fitted, and provided, cannot be made profitable upon the 
aggregate of the year's receipts and disbursements. The data of these specula- 
tors are generally taken from the returns of the Great Western, which has thus 
far been the most fortunate in the number of her passengers and the speed of her 
voyages, and from the declared dividends and abstracts of her accounts ; and they 
come tothe conviction upon the results arising therefrom, that there is not a suf- 
ficient per centage upon the capital invested and the risk incurred. But there 
are two important circumstances which seem to have been overlooked with re- 
spect to the expenditure of capital by the Bristol Company, but which, as we 
opine, will be obvious enough when that association shall have completed its 
number of vessels. The first is, that in the purchase of building materials for 
the Great Western they were so liberal, that there were timber, iron, &c., to the 
value of ten or twelve thousand pounds, applicable to the building of a second 
vessel, and which will be so employed. This amount nevertheless, is included 
in the expense of building the Great Western. The second is, that out of the 
subscribed capital, the company have formed a spacious and commodious dock for 
the accommodation of their vessels, at an expense of no less a sum than thirty 
thousand pounds. Here then are two large items, neither of which can apply 
to the second vessel of the company, and it is more than probable that the ap- 
plication of power to the latter may include more speed with a greater propor- 
tion of room for freight; consequently, the prospects of remuneration to the 
proprietors cannot fairly be tested until both vessels are in full operation. Among 
the propelling powers that of the Archimedean screw seems to be viewed most 
favorably at present, by scientific men in England, and its application is tried 
and examined with intense anxiety. It is not to be supposed that this principle 
will be applied to so large a vessel as an Atlantic steamer, until it shall be satis- 
factorily proved to be competent to its purpose. This is confidently anticipated, 
and will at least be known before the new vessel shall be ready to take in her 
machinery ; but should it come into use, there will be a very considerable reduc- 
tion in the expenditure of fuel, an increase in the capacity of the vessel for 
freight, and probably an accelerated speed. It is therefore hardly a fair conclu- 
sion that the Atlantic steam vessels neither are nor will be profitable specula- 
tions. They are as yet little advanced beyond the period of infancy, and it must 
be obvious to observant persons that every day is prolific of inventions, improve- 
ments, and modifications, tending to the advancement of science. The increase 
of general participation in the gifts of Providence from every part of the habit- 
able earth is perceptible to the most unreflecting, and for this we are indebted 
in no small degree to Steam and Steam Navigation ; it is therefore an injuriously 
narrowing of the question to calculate at the very outset of a noble scheme the 
amount of annual emolument it shall directly bring in. 





Commencement day, Columbia College-—On Tuesday last the annual ceremo- 
nial, called ‘‘ Commencement ” was performed at St. John’s Chapel. The fol- 
lowing was the order of the exercises :— 

1. Greek Salutatory, with a Poem, William Colford Schermerhorn ; 2. Latin 
Salutatory, with a Poem, ‘“ Ars Phidiaca,” Samuel Bowden; 3. English Saluta- 
tory and Oration, ‘* the Greek and Roman Character compared,” Jumes George 
Graham; 4. An Oration, “On the Destiny of the East,” Charles Bancroft ; 
5. An Oration, ‘“‘On the Love of Distinction,’ Worthington Romaine; 6. 
“Freedom,” a Poem, Peter Remsen Strong ; 7. An Oration, ‘* On the Triumphs 
of Genius,” Dwight Edwards Lyman; 8. An Oration, ‘On the Privileges and 
Responsibility of American Citizenship,” John A. Stewart; 9. An Essay, “ On 
Superstition,” Lydig M. Hoyt; 10. An Oration, ‘“ Perfection the aim of 
Man,” Gerard S. Boyse; 11. An Oration, ** The Study of Nature,” Alonzo C. 
Monson; 12. An Oration, ‘On the Literature of the Troubadours,”’ Alfred G. 
Jones. 

In the honours, which were next awarded, it is to be understood that the Gold 
medal is for the best general standing in the Class, the Silver medal for the best 
in each several department of study, andthe Bronze medal for the second best 
in the same. 


Senior Class. —Gold Medal to William C. Schermerhorn ; 1. In the Depart- 
ment of Constitutional Jurisprudence and Inter-National Law—Silver Medal to 
Samuel Bowden, Bronze Medal to James George Graham ; 2. In English Com- 


Forrest, Jr. ; 3. In Moral Philosophy—Silver Medal to Charles Bancroft, Bronze 
Medal to James George Graham; 4. In the Greek Language and Literature— 
Silver Medal to Samuel Bowden, Bronze Medal to James George Graham ; 
5. In the Latin Language and Roman Literature—Silver Medal to William Ni- 
coll. Bronze Medal to Joseph W. Winans. 6. In Theoretic Mechanics—Sil- 
ver Medal to George L. Wolff, L. & S.C. Bronze Medal to James G. Graham. 
7. In Practical Mechanics—Silver Medal to Samuel Bowden. Bronze Medal 
to Joseph W. Winans. 
George L. Wolff. Bronze Medal to Samuel Bowden. 

Junior Class —Gold Medal to Oliver Wolcott Gibbs. 1. English Compoai- 
tion—Silver Medal to James Emott, Jr. Bronze Medal to George W. Collard. | 
2. Inthe History of Literature—Silver Medal to James Emott, Jr. Bronze 
Medal to John H. Clark. 3. In the Greek Language and Literature—Silver 
Medal to George W. Collard. Bronze Medal to John J. Townsend. 4. Inthe 
Latin Language and Roman Literature—Silver Medal to James Emott, Jr. 
Bronze Medal to John H. Parish. 5. In Mineralogy and Geology—Silver 
Medal to George W. Collard, Bronze Medal to Godway Lyons Smith. 9. In 
Chemistry applied tothe Arts—Silver Medal to James Emott, Jr. Bronze Me- 
dal to Augustus Lyors Smith. 7. In Astronomy—Silver Medal to Thomas S. 
Griffing. Bronze Medal to Edward Cooper. 

Sophomore Class.—Gold Medal to Abraham S. Hewitt. 1. In English Com- 
position—Silver Medal to Oliver E. Roberts. Bronze do. to Wheelock H. 
Pamly. 2 In Modern History—Silver Medal to William H. Ebbetts. Bronze 
do. to Benjamin F. Clark. 3. In the Greek Language and Literature—Silver 
Medal to William S. Kernochan. Bronze do. to Robert Jaffray, jr. 4. In the 
Latin Language and Roman Literature—Silver Medal to Julius S. Hitchcock 
Bronze do. to William H. Ebbetts. 5. In Elementary Chemistry—Silver Medal 
to Robert Jaffray, jr. Bronze do. to Edward Cooper, L. & S.C. 6. In Phy- 
sics—Silver Medal to William S. Kernochan. Bronze do to Oliver E. Roberts. 
7. In Astronomy—Silver Medal to Julias S. Hitchcock. Bronze do. to Wm.S 
Kernochan. 

Freshman Class.—Gold Medal to William S. McCune. 1. In English 
Compositiun—Silver Medal to John Sym. Bronze do. to William Beach Law- | 
| rence, jr. 2. In Mathematics—Silver Medal to Elisha Williams Teackle. Bronze | 
do. to R. M. Olyphant. 3. In Greek—Silver Medal to E. W. Teackle. Bronze | 
do. to Thomas C. T. Buckley. 4. In Latin—Silver Medal to G. P. Quacken- 
bos. Bronze do. to J. W. Gerard, jun. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was then conferred on the following students 
of the senior class, viz : 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











position—Silver Medal to John A. Stewart, L. & S.C., Bronze Medal to Wm. | 


William C. Schermerhorn, Samuel Bowden, Jas. G. Graham, Charles Ban - 
croft, Wm. Nicoll, Jos. W. Winans, William Forrest, jun., Gerard S Boyse, 
Chas. B. Bucknor, Anthony P. Campbell, James F. Clark, Edward N. Cosby, 
Ogden Hoffman, jun. Lydig M. Hoyt, Alfred G. Jones, Robt. L. Kennedy, Edw. 
H. Lawrence Benj. C. Leveridge, Levi A. Lockwood, Dwight E. Lyman, John 
M. Mason, Thomas C. Meyer, Alouzo C. Monson, Obadiah Newcomb, George 
W. Pell, Jotham Post,Ellis Potter, jun., Worthington Romaine, Peter R.Strong, 
Owen Sweeny, Van Brunt Wyckoff. 

The Honorary Testimonials provided by the statutes of the College were 
| then delivered to George L. Wolff, John A. Stewart and Thaddeus H. Lane, of 
| the first class of the Literary and Scientific Course, upon their successful com- 

pletion of the course. 

The degree of Master of Arts was then conferred in course on the following 
Alumni of the College, viz : 

The Rev. Jesse A. Spence, A B; the Rev. Charles Aldis, A B; 
the Rev. George W. Fash, A B; the Rev. Stephen Douglass, A B ; Charles E. 
Shea, AB; John McMullen, A B; Anthony Halsey, A B, and Nathaniel W. 
Chittenden, A B. 

After which the honorary degree of Master of Arts was then conferred on 
W illiam Hawksworth, A B, of Trinity College, Dublin, and Professor of Lan- 
guages in Charleston, S.C. The honorary degreee of Doctor in Divinity on the 
Rev. Stephen Elliott, Bishop elect of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
diocese of Georgia; and the Rev. John Watson Adams, Pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in Syracuse, N. Y.; and the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
on Abraham Bruyn Hasbrouck, President of Rutgers College, N.J.; Hugh S. 
ag Esq., of Charleston, S. C.; and William H. Prescott, Esq. of 

oston. 

The Exercises of the day were then concluded by the Valedictory Address, 
with an oration * On the influence of Civilization on Society,” from William Ni- 
coll, A B. 


The present tranquil state of the British provinces afford an opportunity to 
many of the officers now stationed there, to makea visit to the United States. 
Among the more distinguished we may mention Major General Macdonell who 
commands the Brigade of Guards now in Lower Canada; Lt. Col. Maxwell of 
the 36th Regt., stationed in New Brunswick and others. The former gentleman 
is the officer to whom the Duke of Wellington awarded the £500 left by a person 
in England to the bravest man in the British army. The following are the facts 
of this remarkable circumstance :— 


* The Bravest Man in the British Army.”—Our readers will recollect that a 
short time since we published an anecdote illustrative of the high opinion enter- 
tained by the Duke of Wellington of Sir James Macdonell, the substance of 
which was, that a short time since, the Duke was waited upon by the Executors 
of the Will of adeceased gentleman who had left £500 to the bravest man in 
the British Army ; they called for the purpose of handing him a cheque for that 
amount. The Duke thanked them for the compliment, but declined receiving 
the money, alleging that the British Army contained many as brave men as him- 
self, but requested them to defer the matter for a few days, he becoming arbiter 
in the matter; at the appointed time, his Grace named Sir James Macdonell,who 
defended with the most chivalrous bravery, the post of Hugemont, being the en- 
tire key to his position. The executors accordingly repaired to Sir James and 
acquainted him with the Duke’s decision, and tendered him the money. Sir 
James expressed himself highly flattered, and observed that although he should 
not attempt to dispute the Duke's decision, yet that he should share the money 
with Sergeant-Major Fraser of the Coldstream Guards, who assisted him to close 
the gates of Hugemont, when the French troops rushed upon the position with 
such irresistible force that the gates of the farm were burst open, and the fate of 
the position appeared doubtful.— Chronicle. 











We have been urgently requested to copy an article from the Courier and En- 
It de- 
tails the improper conduct of some negro soldiers at Chippewa to a party of Ame- 
rican gentlemen and ladies, who were making a visit to the Falls of Niagara. 
It is gratifying to observe, however, that the inhabitants of Chippewa rendered 


quirer addressed to the Governor-General of Canada, and have done so. 


such assistanceas they were capable of,to counteract the insolence of the negroes, 
We trust 
the mutinous negroes will be properly punished. We know personally some of 
the complaining party, who are of the first respectability in one of the Caroli- 











and that as soon asa regularforce could arrive, all difficulty ceased. 


nas. 





Cricket.—The season for this noble truly English game being about to termi- 
nate, we understand that the members of the St. George’s Cricket Club, of this 
’ on Tuesday next, the 16th inst., 
when no doubt a very interesting match will be played, between two elevens of 
the Club. The Club for playing this fine game has been but recently established, 
but already boasts of many first-rate and scientific players, and we hope to see 
many such established inthis country. It is a noble and manly game, highly con- 
ducive to health, and free from every objection that can be made to other games. 
We understand that there is a great probability that the Toronto Club, of U.C., 
will early in the ensuing season have another trial of skill with their recent oppo- 
nent of St. George, to be played in this city; and if so, look out ‘ Sons of St. 
George.” 


city, will have what is termed a ‘ Gala day’ 





We perceive with great satisfaction that the precocious talents of Miss Da- 
venport are making quite a sensation in the West Indies; the latest files of the 
Jamaica Despatch, in allusion to her Richard, Shylock, Manager's Daughter, 
&c. &c., speak of her in terms of unqualified rapture, and as filling the King- 
ston Theatre every night of her performance. 


Birds of America.—We announce the publication of Mr. Audubon’s eighteenth 
number of his popular work. It contains the following subjects. 1. Corn- 
lean Wood-warbler, male and female. 2. Blackburnian Wood-warbler, male and 
female. 3. Yellow-pole Wood-warbler, two male specimens. 4. Rathbone’s 
Wood-Warbler, male and female. 5. Yellow-red-poll Wood-warbler one male 
and two young. 

Mr. J. W. Benedict has just published, in a neat volume, “ Florence Dalbiac”’ 
and other tales, by Mrs. S. C. Tremayne. 

The Harpers have just published, in two volumes, a narrative of Capt. Parry’s 
three voyages in discovery of a northwest passage ; also his voyage in boats,en- 
deavouring to reach the North pole. They form 107 and 108 of their Family 
Library. This narrative is given in the intrepid navigator’s own words, omitting 
such details as do not immediately interest the general reader, by which means 
the portly volumes of the English edition’s are reduced to the convenient size of 
| those before us. Thereis no difficulty in recommending such a work to the 
| public. 





REUNION ON BOARD THE BRITISH QUEEN. 
For the Allion. 
We observed in a New York paper, a report of achampagne and speechifyin 
| féte on board the Steam Ship British Queen, on which occasion Colonel ems 
| is declared to have made a speech on the Boundary Question. We had the good 
| fortune to be present, and listened with infinite delight to Mr. Le Gare, General 
Mercer, Genl. Starkweather, and others, and when it came to the talented John 
| Neale of Maine, he certainly made an animated address, wherein, he touched at 
| some length on the Boundary dispute, at the same time informing the company 
that the distinguished officer whom he was about to propose, had commanded at 


8. In the Application of Calculus—Silver Medal to that period onthedisputed frontier; hethen gave ‘* Colonel Maxwell and her Majes- 


ty’s Service.” The Colonel instantly rose and returned thanks for the high and 


| very gratifying honor conferred on himself as well as the service to which he belong- 


ed,and as every preceding speaker had said something about the British Queen,he 
commenced by observing, that whilst the real British Queen (whom God eo 
was big with England’s hope (here there was long, loud, and continued cheering), 
the one on this side was filled with some of the choicest spirits of America. He 
then talked of the great link now thrown across the Atlantie, that was to re-con- 
nect parent and child, and bind them in the closest bonds of friendship and affec- 
tion, for that they were originally brothers’ children, John the elder having re- 
mained at home whilst Brother Jonathan had come to the west, where he had 


| shown pluck and perseverance and wasnow rich anc independent; and although this, 


like all family feuds had been long, furious and vindictive,now that the olive branch 
had been exchanged, he thought that friendship and reciprocal good feeling would 
progress as rapidly as former animosities had been engendered. The Colonel 
then added he certainly had had the honor of having a difficult, delicate, and re- 
sponsible part assigned to him during the border troubles, and acting under the 
instructions of his friend Sir Jolin Harvey,he had done his utmost to preserve peace 
between two great countries. This might militate against his calling, 
and his interest as a soldier—but he preferred on this occasion, proving 
himself a patriot. He would not allude farther to the Maine question 
than by begging to waive the subject!!! He thus proceeded with fun 
and humour to ele t bursts of app'au e—but that he said one word conrected 
with politics, or with the dispute in question, is an error The Colo- 
nel’s whole object being to exhibit to the best advantange the friendly feelings 
that he rejoiced to think were rapidly spreading through both countries—he 
made also a happy allusion to the knowledge of phrenology—with the numerous 
talented looking skulls and gifted foreheads he had beheld in the hold of the 
British Queen this day—all unanimously praising her splendid, solid, yet simple 
machinery, and admitting it could not be equalled in any other part of the world. 

This tribute to the science and talents of his country had thrilled through his 
ears and rushed to his heart ! !! ONE WHO WAS RRESENT. 
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THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. Vol. 3. H. Colburn. 


There are few works better calculated for what may be called family populari- 
ty than this; and therefore we look forward with certainty to many editions pass- 
ing through the press. The grand seeret whereby the Memoir assumes an his- 
torical importance and value, has been arrived at and brought into full activity by 
Miss Strickland ; whose style, moreover, has many charms in finish, and felicity 
of expression. The Queens of whom a separate biography is given in this yvo- 
lume, are :—Isabella of Valois, (Queen of Richard II.); Joanna of Navarre, 
(Henry IV.); Katherine of Valois (the fair,) (Henry VI.) ; Margaret of Anjou, 
(Henry VI. who was murdered by the crouked-back tyrant) ; Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, (Edward IV.); and Anne of Warwick, (Richard III.) 

The portraits and other embellishments are of a very superior description ; 
and the entire work has a truly regal aspect. We this week present our readers 
with an affecting passage in the life of Queen Margaret. 

“King Edward and the Duke of Gloucester, as if apprehensive of some ont- 
burst of popular indignation, left London early in the morning that the tragic pa- 
geant of exposing the corpse of their royal victim to public view was to take 
place—an exhibition that was a matter of political expediency to prevent any 
further attempts for his deliverance. 

“On the day of the ascension, May 22nd, the iast Lancastrian king was borne 
barefaced on the bier, surrounded by more glaives and bills than torches, through 
Cheapside to St. Paul’s, that every man might see him; ‘and there the silent 
witness of the blood that welled from his fresh wounds upon the pavement gave 
an indubitable token of the manner of his death.’ The same awful circumstance 
occurred when they brought him to Blackfriars, and this is recorded by four con- 
temporary authorities in quaint but powerful language. 

“Very brief was the interval between the death and funeral of holy Henry. 
In the evening his bloody hearse was placed in a lighted barge guarded by sol- 
diers from Calais, ‘ and so, without singing or saying,’ says the chronicler, * con- 
veyed up the dark waters of the Thames at midnight to his silent obsequies at 
Chertsey Abbey, where it was long pretended that miracles were performed at 
his tomb.’ 

“ Whether the widowed Margaret was, from her doleful lodgings in the Tower, 
a spectator of the removal of the remains of her hapless lord, is not recorded, 
but her extreine anxiety to possess them may be gathered from a curious docu- 
ment among the MSS. in the royal archives at Paris. Just before the melancholy 

riod of her last utter desolation, death had been busy in the paternal house ef 
Margaret of Anjou ; her brother John of Calabria, and his young promising heir, 
her sister's husband, Ferry of Vaudemonte, and her natural sister Blanche of 
Anjou, all died within a few weeks of each other. King René had not recovered 
from the stupor of despair in which he had been plunged by these repeated be- 
reavements, when he received the intelligence of the direful calamities that had 
befallen his unhappy daughter Margaret, and for her sufferings he shed those 
tears which he had been unable to weep for his own. Under the influence of 
these feelings he wrote the following touching letter to Margaret, which she re- 
ceived in the midst of her agonies for the death of her husband and son. 

“** My child, may God help thee with his counsels, for rarely isthe aid of man 
tendered in such reverse of fortune; when you can spare a thought from your own 
—s think of mine—they are great, my daughter, yet would I console 
thee.’ 

“The imprisonment of Queen Margaret was at first very rigorous; but it 
was, after a time, ameliorated through the compassionate influence of Edward's 

ueen, Elizabeth Woodville, who probably retained a grateful remembrance of 

e benefits she had formerly received from her royal mistress. Margaret was 
first removed to Windsor, and afterwards to Wallingford, where she seems to 
have been under the charge of the noble castellaine, Alice Chaucher, duchess 
dowager of Suffolk, her old favourite ; at least such we think is the reference 
to be drawn from this observation in one of the Paston Letters, dated July 8th, 
1471. ‘And as for Queen Margaret, I understand that she is removed from 
bm to Wallingford, nigh to Ewelm, my Lady Suffolk’s place in Oxford- 
shire.’ 

“Five marks a week were alloted by Edward IV. for the maintenance of the 
unfortunate Margaret during her imprisonment in Wallingford Castle. Her 
tender-hearted father, King René, was unwearied in his exertions for her eman- 
cipation, which was at length accomplished at the sacrifice of his inheritance of 
Provence,which he ceded to Louis XI. at Lyons,in 1475,for half its value,that he 
might deliver his beloved child from captivity. Yolante and her son murmured 
a little at the loss, but they appear, nevertheless, fond of Margaret. The agree- 
ment between Edward IV. and Louis XI. for the ransom of Margaret of Anjou 
was finally settled, August 29th, 1475, while Edward was in France. Louis 
undertook to pay fifty thousand pounds for her liberation. 

‘« Edward resigned all power over the unfortunate queen as his captive, and 
Louis engaged never to make any demand in her favour. The ransom was paid 
Nov. 13th, and the bereaved and broken hearted widow of the holy Henry, after 
five years’ captivity, was conducted from her prison at Wallingford Castle to 
Sandwich. In her journey through Kent she was consigned to the care and hos- 
suse of John Haute, a squire of that county, strongly in the interests of the 

ouse of York, who attended her to Sandwich, where she embarked. Her reti- 
nue, when she landed in France, according to Prevost, consisted of three ladies 
and seven gentlemen ; but these must have beeu sent by the King of France, 
since the miserable sum allowed to Haute for her travelling expenses allows for 
little attendance. The feelings may be imagined with which she took a last fare- 
well of the English shores, where, thirty years before, she had landed in the pride 
and flush of youthful beauty, as its monarch’s bride, and all the chivalry of the 
land thronged to meet and do her honour. Now it was treason even to shed a 
tear of pity for her sore afflictions, or to speak a word of comfort to her. Truly 
might she have said, ‘ See if any sorrow be like unto my sorrow!’ She safely 
arrived at Dieppe in the beginning of January, 1476; but before she wasdelivered 
by Sir Thomas Montgomery, the English ambassador, to the French commis- 
sioners at Rouen, she was forced to signa formal renunciation of her rights as 
queen-dowager of England, January 29th. 

“There is something touching in the very simplicity of the Latin sentence 
with which the deed begins, that was wrung from the broken-hearted heroine, 
who had, through so many storms of adversity, defended the rights of her royal 
consort and her son. While they remained in life, she would have died a thou- 
sand deaths rather than relinquish even the most shadowy of their claims; but 
the dear ones were no more, and now— 

“ Ambition, pride, the rival names 
Of York and Lancaster, 
With all their long-contested claims, 
What were they then to her ? 


—— 
AMERICAN POETRY. 

[The London Literary Gazette thus speaks of American Poetry. ] 

It is always a pleasure to us to notice the successful cultivation in the same 
tongue with our own, which the worship of the “tuneful Nine” receives in 
America. It refreshes us from steain and smuggled tobacco to fall upon a pro- 
duction like the following, which we copy frem the torthcoming volume of the 
Literary Amaranth, an Annual which does credit to the taste and spirit of Bal- 
timore :— 

NEPTUNE. 

Gop of the fearful trident! On thy brow 

Sits awful majesty as on a throne ; 
That makes the Ocean's myriad monsters bow 

In low obeisance, thy dread power to own ; 
And brings the gentler dwellers of the brine, 
Whose light and graceful figures far outshine 
Earth’s fairest forms, to sport and gambol round, 
By mingled love, and fear, and pleasing wonder bound. 


Lord of the boundless waves, sea-potent dread ! 
From pole to pole, through every varying zone, 

Thy mighty liquid empire is outspread— 
Immeasurable, matchless, and alone. 

The sea obeys thee, and at thy command 

Is calm or troublous, and the trembling land, 

Smit by the mace of thy dread sovereignty, 

Earth-shaking Neptune, owns its fealty to thee. 


When cloud, and tempest, and the dark-brow’d storm, 
Sweep o'er the sea—when mountain billows curl'd 
With deep-plough’d wrinkles do its face deform, 
And Ocean’s voice is heard around the world,— 
Amid the roar of elemental war 
It seen, convolved in wave and foam, thy car, 
With axle thundering up the watery steep 
Of precipices heaved from the excited deep. 


Upon the far-resounding whirlpool's verge 
Its fearful course thy circling chariot wheels, 
And sports amid the eddies, while the surge 
Now streams aloft, now the abyss reveals 
Deep yawning to engulf its fated prey ; 
And the tose’d bark, enveloped ’mid the spray, 
With all her howling mariners, goes down 
Where wrecks and bones proclaim thy terrible renown. 


These are thy awful works—the cruel sport 
Of thy tremendous majesty, when wrath 





She Albion. 








Of power omnipotent assumes the port, 
And wreck and ruin strew thy direful path. 
But thou canst lay, great ruler of the sea ! 
" Thy sterner attributes aside, and be 
\__ Of brow smooth as the mirror of the deep 
When wind and tide are hush’d, and waves all tranquil. 


rs 


When not a wave appears at eventide, 
Save from the pawing of thy coursers’ feet, 
With queenly Amphitrite by thy side, 
On the still waters glides thy chariot fleet ; 
While biform shapes are summon'd by the shell 
Of Triton, winding through each crystal dell, 
And brawny hands bear up the almodine, 
And pearl, and emerald stone, as gifts to Ocean’s queen. 


Remote from storms, where adamantine walls 
Fling their far-flashing radiance on the wave, 
Thou hold’st thy court in Ocean’s glittering halls, 
Where gold and shells bestrew the snowy pave : 
There, smitten by the moonbeam’s silver light, 
The waters are both musical and bright ; 
And to their tune, round the sea-throne advance 
Naiads and Tritons, their light footsteps in the dance. 
Baltimore, June 20, 1840. N. C. Brooks. 





Daviceties. 


THE OXFORD TANDEM. 


As classic Bob his tandem drove, 
A friend his leading prancer 

Praised to the skies, and asked his name :— 
“Why, Xerxes,” was the answer. 

“And t’other ‘tit,’ pray, what’s he called ; 
Methinks he somewhat jerks us ;” 

‘Oh, hang it, man, of course,” said Bob, 
‘His name is ArTer-Xerxes !” 





EPIGRAMS ON THE LATE AFFAIR AT BOULOGNE. 


The Mayor of Boulogne, Sir, put on his night-cap, 
And—what do you smile at! he then rook a Nap! 
‘Can poor Prince Louis any how 
‘** His Bacon save—poor sinless lamb 2” 
“Why, very likely, for I vow 
* He soon will be in Ham!” 
Sergeant Talfourd.—Talfourd’s politics are much less known by his speeches 
than by his votes, but his votes have always been upon the pooular side. He 
is not an avowed Radical, but he belongs to a liberal section of the Whigs, al- 
ways supporting the ballot and opposing the corn laws. He is assiduous also in 
his attendance, and his support is of more importance, as it is the support of a 
strictly independent member. J doubt whether there isa man in the house who 
is less influenced by any “pressure from without,” or who has less cause to 
dread his constituents than Talfourd has. He has for many years been return- 
ed for Reading—not for his politics, but for himself. His position is a tribute 
of affection paid him by his personal friends—and all the men of Reading are 
Talfourd’s friends. He was born among them, in a position which gave him no 
more hopes of attaining his present eminence than the humblest among them 
had; he was educated at their Free Grammar School ; he owed the attention 
he attracted as a boy to his industry and talent; he fought his way to the bar 
through difficulties of no ordinary character; he maintained his station during 
that long and wearying struggle which ever precedes professional success, by 
the continual and laborious exercise of his literary talents; he attained emi- 
rence, and his townsmen, who had watched him with interest through his adver- 
sity, were proud of his achievements. There is no instance in England of a 
connection between constituent and representative, so pure and disinterested, so 
honourable alike to both, as that which exists between Talfourd and the electors 
of Reading. If Talfourd were to cease to be a representative of Reading, that 
borough would probably return a Tory. As it is, he will continue to receive 
the suffrages of the electors as long as he continues to ask them.—Pencillings 
of Politicians. 
Said Kate, “I’m laughing in my sleeve ;” 
Said Tom, “‘ You've room enough : 
A wight like me, to say’t I grieve, 
Can laugh but—in his cuff!” 


RAILWAY RAILING. 


Quoth Stoker-Jem to Stoker-Jack, 
‘This jog-trot is a dose of jalup ; 

Your engine’s like a spavined hack ; 
Come, can’t you boil us upa gallop!” 


Chance Definitions —Looks—The first billets-doux of love. Happiness—A 
fugitive and chimerical being, which every body runs after, but no one catches. 
Sensibility—A gift of heaven te multiply the measures and pains of life. Wis- 
dom—A shield that preserves its possessor from the perils with which his desires 
surround him. Society—A state of constant slavery in which no one lives for 
himself, orto himself. Absence—The sister of death. Love—An egotism di- 
vided by two. Military glory—Smoke on ruins. Indifference—Absence of all 
sentiment, or the feeling of the worthless. Music—An universal language, 
which harmoniously relates the reminiscences of the heart. Honour—The soul's 
patrimony. Beauty—A flower without smell, when no quality of the heart ac- 
companies it. 





O Southern Families.—-An English lady of long experience in tuition, wishes to en- 
gage herself as Governess in a family residing in the South. She pos- 
sesses a thorough knowledge of French, Italian, Music, and Drawing, and all the 


branches ofa polite education. The best references can be given. For cards of ad- 
dress apply at the Albion office ; ifby letter {post paid) addressed Miss C. D., who will 
immediately reply. oct3tf 








A A. SAMANOS, No.4 Wall st., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer of 
e Havana, St. Jagos, and Princepe Segars, has constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of the various noted Brands, sizes and qualities of Segars. Also, a general as- 
sortment of every article in the smoking line, comprising pipes, tubes, &c.; also, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobacco,Segar Cases, Snuff Boxes, and the celebrated 
Natchitoches Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuff, which he offers at Whole 
sale and Retail. sep26-tf. 
RS. GIBSON, 18 Bond st., New York, will re-open her Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, on Tuesday Ist September. 
The most approved Masters attend as usual. Aug22-6t. 
RAWING.—A gentleman who, for the last six years, has been engaged in giving in- 
struction in Drawing insome of the first families and schools in New York, has a 
few hours disengaged and would be happy to make arrangements with those who wish 
to acquire a thorough practical knowledge of that highly useful accomplishment. 
Sketching in pencil and water color Drawing. References of the first respectability to 
private families and Schools. Address J. W., Albion office. sep26 3t. 


A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !1 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the most important discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have been fully proved throughout England ; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : 

Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, I 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot to the ground. By the ad- 
vice ot a friend 1 was induced to try your remedy, and must confess It eames like ma- 
gic ; in one day I was greatly relieved, and on the second I believe perfectly cured, as I 
have not been troubled with itsince. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant Alderman ofthe 17th Ward. 














To Dr. Powell. 

There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 

No. 1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 

No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 

No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamic ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 

No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &« 

The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, but is a more powerful pre. 
paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
350,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 

J.W.POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 
157 Broadway, N.Y. 


HE BIRDS OF AMERICA, from drawings made in the United States and their Ter- 
ritories, by JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, F.R.S. 

The particulars ofthe plan of the work may be reduced to the following heads: 

1. The size of the work is royal octavo, the paper being of the finest quality. : 

2. The Plates representing the Birds are correctly reduced fr m the original drawings 
and are coloured inthe most careful manner. 

3. The work will appear in numbers, on the first and fifteenth of every month. 

4. Each number will consist of five Plates, accompanied with full descriptions of 
the habits and localities of the birds, their anatomy and digestive organs, (with occasion- 
ally wood cuts representing the latter,) and wi!! be furnished to subscribers for one dol- 
lar, payable on delivery. : : 

5 The werk wilibe published in accordance with a scientific arrangement of the gene 
ra and species, and will complete the Ornithology of our country, itis believedin the 
most perfect manner 

Persons desirous of subscribingto the above work are respectfully requested to apply 
to J.J. Audubon, 86 White street, W. A. Colman, Broadway, New York, J. B. Cheva 
lier, 72 Dock street, Philadelphia, orto any ofthe following agents, 

C.C€ Little & co., Boston ; Ives & Jewett, Salem Mass.; Francis L. Alden, New Bed- 
J ford; P. John Beile, Ch arleston, 8. C. jan 25tt.j 


























October 10, 











R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance im War- 
5 st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
neral. 
i Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. i 4 ze 
The poor to enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. } 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf. 


Di WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 10 A, 
M. and 5 till six P. M. ‘ 

From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘“* One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From Professor Knight, Yale College. *‘ He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 

From Professor Macneven, New York. ‘ I have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Augs-6m. 


ISSES L. M. & M. R. GREEN, No. 1, Fifth Avenue, will re-commence their 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, on Thursday, September 10. 
Aug. 22-2m. 














PAVILLION, 


BY 
W. C. BATCHELOR, 
St. Joseph, Florida. 
Steam Boat, Rail Road and Stage Office, at this House. Aug. 8-3m. 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 


ae ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. From From 
Boston. Liverpool. 





COLUMBIA, Robert Ewing, R.N. Oct. 13 Sept. 19 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R.N. Nov. 1 Oct. 4 
CALEDONIA, Richard Cleland, R.N. Nov.15 Oct. 19 
BRITANNIA, Henry Woodruff, R. N. Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R.N Jan. 1 Dec. 4 


Rate of passage, $125. No Berth will be secured until paid for. 

U> For passage, apply to S. 8. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial! wharf, Boston. 
Sept. 8-tf. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 

a Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, is ap- 
pointed to sail :— 
From Bristol 





From New York 
On Saturday, 12th Sept, On Saturday, 10th October 
Saturday, 7th Nov a. ‘ Tuesday, 8th Dec. 
Rate of passage in all parts of the ship including wines, &c, $130—steward’s fees 
$5 


The ship can take about 200 tons freight. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply ry or by letter, to 
Oct. 10—tf ICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


BRITISH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are intended to run regu- 
larly between this port, London and Liverpool, as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, will sail : 
From New York. 
ist December, 





From London. 
Ist November. 
New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and 600 horse power, Lieut. R. I. Fayrer, R. N.,commaader, 
will sail: 
From New York, From Liverpool. 
Ist November, Ist January, 1841, lst December, 
The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa- 
loon, $100, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 
Steward’s fees, $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons of cargo. 
Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
For freight or passage, apply to } 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 193 Front street. Oct tf. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
ship UTICA, J. B Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th a June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. f 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new ra ees for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers wili despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 


1, March 16, July 8 
8, April 1, “ 16 





York. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 
Iowa W. W. Pell, “« 9, “* 16,June 8} “ 
Burgundy, D. Lines, tor Bt me OUFTthlUCU LOT CUR CU” 8 

Rhone, J. A. Wotten, | “ 16,March 8, “ 24/Jan. 1, “ a ¢ © 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8) “ 8, May 1 

Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 2 . i) oe 8 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 24|Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8] “ 8,June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, * 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C.Anthony,jr| ‘“ 16,May 8, ‘“ 24Marchl, “ 16, be 8 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8,July 1, 16 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 








NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ‘ : 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the folowing ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships. asters. Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 
York. | London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, - ee 1. a Sy 27 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20 Mareh?, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 a oe 17 
Wellington, D Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10; “ g7, « 27, “ 97 
Quebec, F.H. Hebard, | “ 20, ‘“ 20, “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7; Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1j iF Mme x 17 
Samson, . Sturgis, “ 6 “* 16, . 10 27, “ 9%, 27 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘ 20, “ 20/May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, IH. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, ® 17, “ 17 


‘oro R. Griswold . & 2 aS oe. ee ee a 
Weetmtpater, Ie a ‘ « 20, “ 20, “ 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700°tons burthen, and are commanded by 

able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 

are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 

for each adult, and children ball pee without wines and liquors of any description. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these eye oi es ean ge ee eggs po 
2 ackets, s unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 

a sess nein nara arte JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— " 

Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 











lenry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7|Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
nose dag we |Higgins, "hm © 3 « 13)Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, |W.C. Barstow,|, “ 19, “ 19, ” 19) rn: TR... mam @- F 
Roscius, |J. Collins, “sg, = @, “*eg* i *"' ss * & 
Cambridge, \I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 1, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, . 2 © ye oe oe. S. oe ae 
Sheffield, |F. P. Allen, 7m * “ 13/Oct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “m * NH, id 19) =  f = aes Ff 
Siddons, \N. 5. Palmer, om, §* om * kh Ft ye *- BB 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1| om * HR *@ @ 
Roscoe, |H. Huttleson,| “© 7, “ 7, . 3 .°* &...* ee. - & 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, ” “ ed 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, om * - & — ’ 
Sheridan, De +e “95, « 95, “ 25) in §  ¢ & 
South America, | Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 18, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, =a “ Z5 “ 8. ¢ &..* 2..." @ 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, “13, © 13, “ 13Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, Uwe | eee ee FF eee FF 
Garrick, lA. S. Palmer, | “9%, * Sh. oh * 13, “* 1 * 
Europe, lA. C. Marshall,)Nov. 1, Mar. 1, Jul “ 19, “* 19, “& 39 


3 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wies, stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Yi} 
BARING, oes & ©o., Liverpool. 
s ships *k Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
scan airbases ' ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
s s§ speare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo. Washingtor, 
 enarabiees na SPORINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. ¥. 
WILDES, fees engene he -— Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
j s,$ , Sheridan, and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons SuLiiie’e Co. Now York. 
~ WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo 








